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Wishing you 


one and all 


Q Pear of Peace 


and Prosperity 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 


PAINESVILLE, O. 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


—OF— 


ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 


CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
FOR 


NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 
Our office and nurseries are situated on 


the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 73 Years 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen's 
Market Development Fund. 


NURSER) 








SURPLUS STOCK 


100 Ailanthus, 1% to 2 inches. 
1000 White Ash, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 
140 Box Elder, 10-12 ft., 144-2 inch. 
12000 Elms, 10-12 ft., 144-2 inch, 2-2% inch, 21-3 inch. 
120 Linden, 10-12 ft. 
12000 Norway Maples, 114-2 inch, 2-2% inch, 2%-3 inch, 3-3% 
inch, 314-4 inch. 
300 Schwedleri Maple, 2%4-3 inch, 3-3% inch, 344-4 inch. 
5000 Soft Maple, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 1%-2 inch. 
800 Lombardy Poplar, 6-8 ft., 8-10 ft., 10-12 ft., 2-2% inch, 
2%-3 inch. 
200 Tulip Tree, 144-2 inch, 2-2% inch. 
150 Weeping Willow, all sizes up to 3 inch. 


1%-2 in. 2-2% inch 


150 Erect Willow, all sizes up to 2 inch. 

1500 Viburnum Opulus, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 

2500 Viburnum Sterilis, 2-3 ft, 3-4 ft, 4-5 ft. 

500 Deutzia Crenata, 2-3 ft. 

400 Deutzia Candidissima, 2-3 ft. 
3000 Deutzia Pride of Rochester, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
5000 Lilac Purple, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 

1000 Lilac White, 2-3 ft. 


1200 Philadelphus, Grandiflora, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft., 5-6 ft. 
500 Philadelphus Falconeri, 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 

900 Golden Elder, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft., 4-5 ft. 
16006 Spirea Billardi, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
1200 Spirea Collosa Alba, 10-12 inch. 

400 Spirea Reevesi, 2-3 ft. 
2000 Spirea Thunbersgi, 2-3 ft. 
4000 Snowberry, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
3500 Indian Currant, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 
1500 Spirea Salicifolia, 2-3 ft., 3-4 ft. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 





























The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 
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The Monroe Nursery 
Established 1847 
Offers a fine stock of 


Cuthbert Raspberries 
Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. 














Princeton Products 


are 


Ornamental 


Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens of high 
grade for the wholesale trade 


Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton in New Jersey 


January first 
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ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
P Sines the days when i wesd te as ONCE TRANSPLANTED 
an ck every order myself, my busi-  wEREADFrwe—_. 2 
een tke queued Gut eaiy galley Cantatas EVERGREENS—Continued 
the same - “Give every customer comp- Size 
plete satisfaction.” Variety Inch 100 1000 
YOUNG DECIDUOUS TREES AND Pinus Monticola --| 4- 6] $7.50) 
SHRUBS—Continued Pinus Mugho ........:- | 4- 6] 7.50) 65.00 
A en Ponderosa ....... | 6- 8! 6.00) 50.00 
eines a — Size Swe BSErOOs .cccccccce | 8-10) 5.00) 45.00 
EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND aumene ~ er 100 |40(inee Eee: { 8-101 ¢@.00! 50.00 
ROOTED CUTTINGS Cornus Amomum 6-12! $3.00/$15.00 Retinospora Pisifera | 6- 8) 12.00 
- 7 12-18! 3.50) 20.00 - £ ...-| 8-10) 15.00 
Variety. 000 o em win’ }18-24|) 4.50] 30.00 Retinospora Pisif. Aurea! 6- 8] 15.00 
Abies Concolor ........ 8.00 Crataegus Arnoldiana | 6-12! 6.00) 50.00 tetinospora Plumosa .| 6- 8] 12.00 
Abies Douglassi ....... 3.50 Crataegus Arkansana. 6-12) 5.50 Retinospora Plum. Aurea! 6- 8! 15.00 
- - e 7.50 Crataegus Bissellii 2- 4) 4.50 ” - * | 8-10] 20.00! 
Ruxus Sempervirens 0.00 Crataegus Carrierii 112-18! 15.00 Taxus Canadensis | 6-12! 7.50! 60.00 
Buxus Suffruticosa 0.00 Crataegus Mollis 6-12 5.00) 40.00 ~ on eee .../12-18 9.00) 75.00 
Juniperus Communis 5.00 Crataegus Prunifolia 6-12) 5.00 Thuya Biota Aurea Nana! 6- 8| 17.50 
“ “ 5.00 Crataegus Punctata 6-12 5.50) 45.00 Thuya Occidentalis 6- 8| 4.00!) 35.00 
Juniperus Canadensis 0.00 Fraxinus Americana 12-18) 2.25! 12.00 og 7 a | 8-10! 5.00! 45.00 
“ “ 5.00 o - 18-24] 2.50) 15.00 Thuya Ellwangeriana 6- 8] 12.00 
o 5.00 Sumiane WG. «<.006<08 112-18! 3.50! 25.00 Thuya Occidentalis Hov.! 6- 8! 13.50! 
Juniperus Sabina 0.00 Ligustrum Amurense | 6-12} 2.75] 18.00 Thuya Pyramidalis | 6- 8] 10.00! 90.00 
« “ 5.00 Ligustrum Polishi _ 6-12 2.75) 18.00 Thuya Wareana Sib .| 6- 8! 138.00 
Juniperus Virginiana 2. 5.00 Ligustrum Regelianum 6-12 3.00! 20.00 ‘ 
eo — 2s g00 Lirodendron Tulipifera . |18-24! 3.00) 20.00 TWICE TRANSPLANTED EVERGREENS 
* 3 0.00 Philadelphus Coronarius |!12-18] 4.50! 35.00 (Partial List) 
Larix Europea ........ 3 7.50  Philadelphus Cor. Grand. | 6-12! 3.50] 25.00 Size 
e os : 8 0.00 . 2 re 12-18| 4.00) 30.00 Variety Inch 10 100 
Pachysandra Terminalis | 5! 5.00 Prunus Cerasus Serotina /18-24) 3.50! 25.00 Abies Balsamea .-/10-12/$ 2.00/$14.00 
Picea Alba . .! 3 5.00 Prunus Damask ° 12-18 5.00!) 40.00 o ee .112-18! 2.25! 18.00 
« e 3.5 0.00 Prunus Serrulata 12-18 5.00) Abies Concolor 110-12) 2 18.00 
“ 8 4.5 20.00 Quercus Alba ... 18-24) 5. . _ a Sa 112-18 29751 22.50 
Picea Excelsa | 2- 4) 2.00! 9.00 Quercus Coccinea 12-18) 6. Abies Douglassi ......../10-12] 2.00] 15.00 
o We i ae eh 1 4- 6! 2.25. 12.00 Quercus Macrocarpa | 3- 6] 3. 20.00 « ae ee ee ee 112-18] 2.50! 20.00 
“ Seanad | &- 8! 3.00! 15.00 Quercus Rubra ...... | 6-12) 3. 25.00 “ ie i eee 118-24! 3.00! 25.00 
weeeeeee | 8-10! 3.251 18.50 Robinia_Pseudacacia 12-18) 2.50! 15.00 Juniperus Excel. Stricta.| 6- 8] 8.50] 75.00 
Picea Pungens 2. 4) 3.50! 20.00 Rosea Multiflora |} 6-12) 3.5 25.00 “ “ “ | 8-10! 10.50) 95.00 
os ~ _. gvenenese | 4- 6! 4.50! 30.00 Salix Babylonica 18-24] 4.5 Juniperus Communis 110-12! 2.50! 20.00 
Pinus Austriaca | 2- 4) 2.50! 15.00 Salix Diamond ...... 18-24] 4. ” “ 112-18] 3.00] 25.00 
“ os 4- 6! 3.50! 25.00 Salix Elegantissima }18-24) 4.5 Juniperus Com. Hiber...| 8-10! 2.00! 15.00 
Pinus Banksiana 3- 6! 2.001 10.00 Salix Ural ............. 118-24) 4.8 Juniperus Virginiana.../10-12| 2.25! 18.00 
“ Be ee 1 &-12! 3.00! 15.00 Salix Vitellina ........ 18-24! 4.8 “ “ 112-18! 2.50! 20.00 
Pinus Montana Uncinata | 2- 4! 3.00! 20.00 Sambucus Nigra Lac’ta /12-18] 3.75! 27.50 o .118-24! 3.50! 30.00 
Pinus Ponderosa ...... |} 2- 5! 2.251 13.00 Sambucus Pubens . [12-18] 5. Picea Alba ............./12-18] 2.50] 20.00 
« _, hah ly 1 4- &! 3.00! 16.50 Spirea Van Houttei 110-12! 3.25) 22.50 o oe ET INS LES: ...-/18-24) 3.00! 25.00 
Pinus Rigida | 2- 5! 2.00) 10.00 “ sti “ --- [12-18] 3.75! 27.50 Picea Canadensis ... 10-12) 2.50} 20.00 
as os jiseaeaws 1 6-10! 3.00! 15.00 Symphoricarpos Racem. |! 6-12! 3.: 25.00 “ “ ..e-+e/12-18! 3.25! 27.00 
Pinus Strobus ......... | 2- 4! 2.00! 9.00 Symphoricarpos Rubra . /12-18! 3.50) 25.00 : ” weeeese/18-24] 4.00] 35.00 
” “ | 4- 6) - 2/25! 12.00 6: “<4 ]18-24) 4. 30.00 Picea Eng manni...... 10-12} 2.75] 22.50 
bad . sseduan 6-10! 3.00! 16.00 Syringa Chas. X........ 12-18! 17.§ oe _ eee oss 112-18! 3.50! 320.00 
Pinus Sylvestris 6-10} 3.00) 15.00 Syringa Marie LeGray . [12-18] 20. Picea Excelsa ....... .{12-18] 1.75] 12.00 
sa o So 119-12!) 3.25! 18.00 Syringa Pres. Grevy ... /12-18! 20 “ a ees 118-24! 2.25) 18.00 
Retinospora Plumosa ..! 3- 6! 7.00! 60.00 Syringa Souvenir Spathi /12-18/ 20. Picea Pungens .110-12] 3.00) 25.00 
Retinospora Plum. Aurea! 3- 6! 7.50! 65.00 Tilia Americana - | 6-12! 4.00! 30.00 " ee pee amet 12-18. 4.50) 40.00 
Thuya Orientalis .. | 4- 61 2.90! 15.00 ws eihehe 112-18] 5.00] 40.00 Pinus Austriaca ........ 10-12] 2.50] 15.00 
“ apenas 6-10) 57! 99:00 «Tilia Platyphyllos ..... J12-18] 6.00) 50.00 “ “ 112-18] 3.00] 20.00 
Thuya Occidentalis ....! 4- 6! 15.00 Ulmus Americana ...... 112-18! 2.25] 12.00 “ DT es ae [18-24) 3.75. 27.50 
Thuya Compacta ...... 1 2- 5! 4.x) 65.00 2 = 18-24] 2.50! 15.00 Pinus Banksiana ....... 12-18] 2.00! 12.00 
Thuya Douglassi Aurea | 2- 5! ¥.00! 80.00 _ ni w+eeee [24-36] 3.00] 20.00 “ .- Pelee Pe 118-24| 2.75] 18.00 
Thuya Pyramidaiis .... | 3- 6! 6.00] 50.00 Viburnum Dentatum ... | 6-12! 6.00! 50.00 Pinus Flexilis ......... 110-12| 2.50] 15.00 
Thuva Vervaeneana 1 9- 5! 6.00! 50.00 Viburnum Lentago 112-18] 7.00! 60.00 “ a .112-18] 3.00! 20.00 
Thuya Woodwardi ..... 1 29-5! 9.00! $0.00 Viburnum Molle .. }12-18] 6.00] 50.00 pinus Mugho ........... 10-121 3.25] 22.50 
as a re [12-18] 3.75! 27.50 
YOUNG DECIDUOUS TREES AND ONCE TRANSPLANTED Pinus Ponderosa ....... 10-12] 2.00) 12.00 
SHRUBS a eal oe ws ne .}/12-18} 2.50) 15.00 
Size EVERGREENS Pinus Resinosa ........ }12-18] 2.75] 17.50 
Variety Inch 100 1000 Size ” , eee POS ./18-24]) 3.75] 22.50 
Acer Saccharum wr 21g 2. 001816.08 Variety Inch Fang ‘ 1000 Pinus Strobus ......... ae: or et 
y. o a Frutescens .. /12-18! 4.50! 30.00 Juniperus Com. Hibern’a! 8-10/$10.00)$90.00 - ~ +  steeveuse -2 .75] 18. 
Se . Veitch. | ecto 6.00! 50.00 Juniperus Com. Suecica.! 6- 8] 12.00] — Pinus Sylvestris .......]12-18] 2.50] 15.00 
Berberis Thunbergii | 6-12) 2.50) 15.00 Pe SE ws isesaacwouse 6- 8| 6.00) 50.00 o PES SSS 118-24! 3.00] 20.00 
- a ... 112-18! 3.50! 20.00 " Pe ent aie wears | 8-10] 7.00) 60.00 Thuya Biota Orientalis../10-12| 2.50] 20.00 
Betula Alba ........... [18-24] 4.50! 30.00 Picea Alcockiana ....... | 4- 6] 6.00] 50.00 Thuya Occidentalis ..... 112-18] 1.75] 12.00 
™ ~ onecenenen 124-36! 5.50! 40.00 Picea Engelmanni | 6- 8| 7.00! 60.00 - ag Compactal!12-18] 5.00) 40.00 
Betula Lutea - 112-18! 4.50! 30.00 Picea Excelsa . | 6- 8) 4.50) 35.00 Thuya Douglassi Aurea.|12-18] 5.00) 40.00 
Betula Papyrifera ..... 118-24! 4.50! 30.00 =  . p66 8ene&e |} 8-10! 5.50) 45.00 - - Pyramid’s}/12-18] .50! 60.00 
- - sania 124-36! 5.00! 35.00 Pinus Flexilis ..... ..--| 6- 8] 7.00] 60.00 Thuya Ellwangeriana ..!10-12! 4.50! 35.00 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE TRADE LIST 
e . | ursery Oe, INC. 
N i] bey havi 
. s jet Cash. First order from al rms not having an account 
Evergreen Specialists DUNDEE, ILLINOIS with us should be accompanied by full cash remittance, 
which earns 3 per cent discount and boxing free. To cus- 
: . tomers of approved credit or who supply satisfactory refer- 
Largest Growers in America Box 402 ense, 90 Dave act. C. O. D. Ordess wil be ehinead prometiy 
when 1-4 ensh is sent to insure acceptance at destination. 














40,000 plant names 





Write for 16-page prospectus contaiming description and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 1. ‘i. say 


E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. As a 
reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24"full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


It 



































DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN PLANT PROPAGATORS 


i] 


G EVERGREEN | “te ssc —_BoxwooD 
YOUNG EVERGREENS -thegg Se for lining out 


America are to have and enjoy 


ALSO choice trees, plants and _ bulbs, | Boxwood sempervirens salicifolia and arbores- 
YOU and the rest of us will have cens, 4 to 6 in. at 3ic each; 6to 8 in. at 4c each. 
Trees, Shrubs and Vines to produce them? For as sure Packed free for cash with order, otherwise packing 


> : ss ; a7)? additional. 
for lining out as you are alive Quarantine 37 After digging and filling orders on hand we may 
is a fact. > 4 are strictly —- find we an supply some Arborvitae and Retino- 
i y i i yrowers O dining Out toc or | Spora. interested in these have us place you on 
Weite for Whclesale Price List. ecenamenaia and B Florists We | the mailing list for spring bulletin. 
have good stocks. Get our trade Write for list of Peonies and Irises. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Ine. list at once. - WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists, Dundee, Illinois. ATLANTIC NURSERY (0., Berlin, Maryland, U.S.A. | The Sarcoxie Nurserios 
Largest Growers in America. Box 402 WANTED: Tree Seeds of all kinds SARCOXIE, MO. 


GET NEXT __ SHRUBS - - TREES .. ; : 
& STAR ROSES © tevsanecctomment ” EVERGREENS 


# Oak Brand Shrubs YOUNG:‘STOCK—For Nursery Planting 


eal American Pedigree Cannas We were among the first to produce our | 
own goods. Weare making young plants | 


F We grow the above from cuttings and can 
for others—why not f ? 
The 0 NA R ) EST GROVE, ee ee wage xed R |supply either the small plants suitable for| 
& JONES CO. Penna., U.S.A. Grown Right —Dug Right—Pac ight |bedding or transplanted plants ready to 
| plant directly into nursery rows. 




















Thuyas Biotas Junipers | 


Retinosporas 


| 
| 


AURORA NURSERIES 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. A. WINTZER. V-Pres AURORA, ILL. 'M. L. CARR’S SONS, Yellow Springs, Ohio 








MY SPECIALTY IS Lining Out Stock for the Trade THE GROWING OF 
Shrubbery, Tree Seedlings, Evergreens, 


Moore’s Barly : Small Fruits, Ornamental Vines, Etc. s ma | | Ever reens 
and Concord GPADE Vines ‘Seedlings, Transplants, Layers & Cuttings FOR LINING ae 
One of Our a 


. ‘ Some of the items we specialize in are 

I plan to produce a superior quality Hydrengees, Snowballs, Irish Junipers, Norway 
during the coming year. Due an- Spruce and native tree Seedl!ng 
nouncement will be made when stock 


| 
oe aaa 
ST tamcteeree ||  MMtSWEILERe IP g P. NURSERIES 
. | J. JENKINS & SON, | aaaak s 
CHARLES M. PETERS, Salisbury, Md. a: a | SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
| WINONA, Celumbiana County, OHIO. 236 Acres Established 1882 


EVERGREEN S VE GRow EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS Best Young Trees For Nurserymen 


- FROM 


SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 
FOR LINING OUT Evergreens from Cuttings Under Glass | | Hittle Cree Farms, - af freninghan, Mass 


We have millions of growing Evergreens 


and Small Deciduous Stock | and Deciduous trees, 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST for Lining Out | Complete in grades and sizes, to select from. 


Write for Whelesale Price List of 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY €0. ‘The Sherman Nursery Co. = sat ns Tot iy te ie 


ee E. M. SHERMAN, President . pen FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, - - - CONN.) owaRLes city, IOWA. 18 Beacon Street, | BOSTON, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL —§ Bobbink & Atkins =“ ™="—="™" 


LINING OUT STOCK | comicte cotcction of choice evr|Naperville Nurseries 


greens. 

| Complete collection of Broad-leaved Ever- GROWERS OF | 

greens, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 

Thereisak for the epeitecl 1020°.. _| Hollies, etc. | Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, etc. | 

Place your orders early. | Boxwood, Bay Trees, Euonymous, etc. 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 

Hybrid Tea Roses, Bush and Tree Form. 


Onarga Nursery Company Careful Inspection Invited. 
CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. Onarga, lilinois Rutherford, NEW JERSEY pei! Phone 93-W 

















Let us have your inquiries for 
Lining Out Stock 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS. 








WE SUGGEST RESERVATION OF ADVERTISING SPACE NOW 
POR THR YRAR 1920 
Chief Exponent of the 


a American Nu rserym an American Nursery Trade 


Every Advertisement is repeated in the AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN, thus covering the Trade. See 
Schedule of Information on last page of this issue. Ought your two-inch card to be standing regularly in the “Di- 
rectory of American Plant Propagators,” as on this page. $4.00 per ms. for 2-inch space under quarterly term. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
< bericulture are cordially invited by the Editor; alse articles en 
> thene subjects and papers prepared for convertions of Nursery 
¢ or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
$ produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 

Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
§ Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 


ADVERTISING—Advertising forms close on the 27th of 
each month. If proofs are wanted,copy should be on hand one 
week earlier. Advertising rate ix $2.10 per column-width inch 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
Journal of Commercial Herticulture, quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
> to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order is used. Three years, $3.50 in U.S 


~~wweTrrTT 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor Manager 








AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. ™ state sere, 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of meders 
business methods. 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. ] 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 
fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 


Ga This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. ‘ 

Though it happens that its place of publication is im the cast- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with anneuncements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
xreatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of P 
Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion, 


. 











Classified Business Announcements In this Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


American Association ...... Organized Activities ............. 11 
American Forestry Co....... WO TE oo occas cceesecevaces a 
Audubon Nurseries ........ Ornamental Stock ............ .. 19 
Aurora Nurseries .......... Young Steck ............. nase @ 
Atlantic Nursery Co........ Voung Gteok .....ccccceces on © 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia ......... a ee 20 
Bay State Nurseries .. Ornamental Nursery Stock........ 15 
Beeman Tractor Company .1-Horse Tractor ................. 15 
Bernardin, E. P.. General Nursery Stock ........... 15 
Bobbink & Atkins ........ Young Stock ............. clans. 
Bohlender, Peter ........... Ornamentals, Berries ............ 6 
Botanical Nursery Co...”.... Native Trees and Shrubs.......... 14 
gg 5 ae ee Special Announcement ........... 14 
Carr’s Sons, M. L........ pc. 6 6x h eke onansaeeas inca Oe 
Chase Company, Benjamin..Nursery Labels .................. 14 
Chattanooga Nurseries ..... Strawberry ....................4.. 17 
ee Blackberry Plants ............... 19 
Commercial Orcharding .... Capital Invited .................. 14 
Conard & Jones Co......... ee UUs HED he weneeesteunsn ‘~ * 
Soniatte, Bi B....ccvcsccoss Trade Photographs .............. 15 
Cultra Brothers ............ CE + 
PEUEEEEW chacciccndeses Growers of Young Stock.......... 4 
Donaldson Company ....... Ornamental Nursery Stock..... ww oe 
Eim City Nursery Co........ New Hybrid Hardy Privet........ 14 
F. & F. Nurseries........ jE. oc senavankeeeemuws 4 
Fairfield Nureertes .........Grape Vines ..................05. 4 
ee I eT ee 15 
Geneva, Nureery, The ...... General Nursery Stock........... 2 
Hill Nursery Company, D... Norway Maples .................. 15 
Hill & Company, D......... PE EE vcvckndntaaneonsawes - 
Hill Nursery Co., D........ --Evergreen Specialists ............ 3 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M......... General Nursery Stock........... 2 
Hood & Company, W. T.... General Nursery Stock............ 6 
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THE THE 

PREFERRED PREFERRED 

STOCK STOCK 

ag} 

SERVICE 

We consider it good service, and therefore a part 

of good business, to give our friends complete in- 

formation concerning our products, and to this 

end we cordially invite inquiries. 

Bulletins will be issued regularly throughout the 

Spring season. Are you on our mailing list? 

But other phases of service are not overlooked. 


PREFERRED STOCK 

PREFERRED GRADING 

PREFERRED PACKING 
and QUICK ACTION 





All of these are most necessary in the Spring. 





Bulletin No, 2 will be ready about January eighth. 


Jackson & Perkins Company, 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
WHOLESALE ONLY 





NEWARK, NEW YORK 
THE THE 
PREFERRED PREFERRED 
STOCK STOCK 














Our Surplus List 


ee 


Blackberries Lining Out Stock and 
Dewberries Perennials 
Shrubs and Shade Trees in carload lots 


We would be pleased to quote you on your Want List 





ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 


CULTRA BROS, Mgrs. ONARGA, ILLINOIS 








Boston Ivy 

Clematis Paniculata 
Shrubs 

Respberries 
Blackberries 
Evergreens 
Ornamental Trees 
Perennials 

California Privet Hedge 
Japan Berberry 


Prices on request. 


PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 


Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 






































“MIDLAND” NURSERIES 


PARMENTIER & VAN NOPPEN 
NAARDEN—HOLLAND 


Membsr “Holland Plant Exporters’ Association.” 
We specially grow: 
FRUIT TREES and ROSES STOCKS. DWARF and 
STANDARD ROSES on CANINA. 


FRUIT TREES 











For Prices and Quantums apply to us 
REGISTERED CABLE ADDRESS: “MIDLAND, ~NAARDEN 




















W. T. HOOD & CO. 
Old Dominion Nurseries 
| RICHMOND, VA. | 


Apple, 2 year, fine Ben Davis, Black Ben Davis, Gano, De- 
licious, Lowry, Rome Beauty. Shade trees Extra Fine; 
straight bodies and extra rooted; one” to two and one-half 
inches, Norway, Silverand Sugar Maple, Pin and Red Oak. 
Evergreens—Norway and Hemlock Spruce. Deodar Cedars, 


Maple Seedlings, six inches to ten feet. 
Write us fer prices. 





| 

| 

| 
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Irish Junipers, Oalifornia Privet, 2. 3, and 4 year. Sugar 












Completely Covering 
The Nursery Trade 
A Real Trade Journal Read From Coast 


To Coast and Highly Indorsed by 
Leaders Everywhere Is 


Che American JQurseryman | 








Rochester, 2. 1. 
USINESS announcements in this Chief 
Exponent of the American Nursery 
Trade reach every nurseryman culti- 
vating ten acres or more in every State 
in the Union. The only publication of the kind. 
Loyal to the best interests of the trade and lead- 





ST 


er in movements which have characterized trade 
progress for a quarter of a century! Absolutely 
independent. 
BRISTLING WITH TRADE NEWS 
AN EDITORIAL POLICY OF NOTE 
ADVERTISEMENTS FACE READING 
ALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
A TRADE JOURNAL THAT IS READ 
SPECIAL FEATURES IN EVERY ISSUE 


Advertising: $2,10 Inch. Subscription: $1.50 Per Year. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
Box124, Rochester, N.Y. 
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PROGRAM FOR WESTERN ASSOCIATION NURSERYMEN 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Association of Nurserymen will be held 
at the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo., 
January 28-29, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Earl D. Needham, Vice-President E. P. 
Bernardin, and Secretary-Treasurer George 
W. Holsinger. The program, as usual, is of 
exceptional value; it was prepared by M. 
R. Cashman, George A. Marshall and Harry 
Hobbs, 
president’s 
trade conditions: 


the 
discussion of 


and includes, in addition to 


address and a 


Imports and Quantities of Stock Available 


in the Future—Mr. McHutchinson, New 
York City. 
The Effect of the Shortage of Fruit Tree 


Stocks on Future Business, from the 
Wholesaler’s Viewpoint—E. S. Welch. 

Work That Has Been Done by Agricultural 
Colleges in Recognition of the Demands 
for Inspection Coming from Planters—Dr. 
W. M. Jardine, President of the State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

How Can Agricultural Colleges and Nur- 
serymen Promote Greater Interest in Hor- 
ticulture—Prof. Albert Diekens, State Ag- 
ricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Experience and Opinion on Conditions in 
France at the Present Time—Herbert 
Chase. 

Putting Our House in Order Preparatory for 
the Market Development Campaign— 
George Parker. 

Market Development—John Watson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. 

Federal Quarantine—Charles A. Seott. 

The Nursery Fraud Act of Arkansas—C. M. 
Wild. 

The Principal Reason for the enacting of 
Drastic Federal and State Nursery Laws 

Lloyd C. Stark. 


Searcity of Popular Varieties This Year 
and Danger Arising Therefrom—C. C. 
Mayhew. 


Trade Relations with Landscape Architects 
H. L. Merkel. 

The Retailer Who Sells Through Agents; 
His Duty to the Buying Public; Also His 
Relationship to the Wholesaler—E. H. 
Smith. 

The Retailer Who Sells Through Catalog; 
His Duty to the Buying Public, Also to the 
Retailer Who Sells Through Agents and 
the Wholesale Nurseryman—Carl Sond- 
eregger. 

The Wholesaler; 
Public Through the 
Through Agents, and the Retailer Who 
Sells Through Catalog—Henry Chase. 

Trade Relations with Tree Dealers or Job- 
bers Who Have No Established Headquar- 
ters or Business of Their Own—A. J. 
Bruce, Des Moines, Ia. 

Trade Organizations Necessary for Protec- 


His Duty to the Buying 


Retailer Who Sells 


tion and Promotion of Business—-E. M. 
Sherman. 
At least 650,000 seedling trees will be 


taken from the government nursery at Mon- 


ument and planted on the north slope of 
Pikes Peak. The work will begin in April 


when the roads will be shoveled out and at 
least 125 men will be employed. About 
2,500 acres will be replanted next year. 


The American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany’s slogan: 
We Aim To Give 
More Than We Promise 








Help? 


(Growers, Helpers, Firemen and Storemen)--- 


By H. B. Bramm, Bristol, Tennessee, before Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association 


This question has been with me since the 
first days of my association with the Ten- 
nessee Florists, and is one which I have not 
much light upon. In other words it is still 
before me. I, therefore, am not here to say, 
“We can so help each other,” and tell you 
how it can be done, but rather to press 
home the question and to provoke thought 
and discussion among you; to ascertain, if 
possible some ways and means of benefiting 
each other along the line of help. 

We are not a large trade at best and for 
that reason there are comparatively few 
workers in our line seeking employment and 
the means at present of reaching the pro- 
fessional workers in flowers is only through 
advertisement in a Northern paper which is 
a slow and unsatisfactory process. I am of 
the opinion that we can by co-operation do 
several things to help along if we are now 
sufficiently organized as a state body to 
have lost that fear of each other which 
characterized the earlier stages of our trade. 
First, I think we should as far as possible 
employ only those who have the purpose 
to make good in our trade and so far as we 
can to teach and show them proper methods 
until they become proficient. I seldom hire 
a man or boy without asking him if he in- 
tends to learn this line and stay in it with- 
in my place or some other place, or if he is 
only looking for a job to pay him a few dol- 
lars to help him on to something worse. 

What we all need to do is to develop 
our own men into expert helpers, not to de- 
pend to much on outside help from the 
North. Right along this line comes the gov- 
ernment asking us if we can use returned 
soldiers in our trade, and what disabilities 
are permissible. I have answered that we 
could probably use 25%of men who have 
lost one leg and hope soon to see a few good 
storemen potters and other workers in our 
establishment, who have made some sacri- 
fice in the fighting front for this country. 

Now a suggestion of direct help to each 
other might best be along the line of a 
register of names of workmen that each of 
us knows of. Of course you are not going 
to list up for the other fellow anyone you 
have or need for yourself—not much! But 
there are men who many of us can list now 
who can now or hereafter be had who we 
do not expect to employ. I have in mind 
some good men who for one reason or 
another I cannot use who would make good 
men for most of you. If such men were 
listed by a central secretary, a list from all 
of us, I believe many good labor adjustments 
could be made. If we could all agree to do 
this and furnish the secretary the address 
of all the men and women too that we could, 
I am sure we would have a goodly list to 
choose from and thus form a nucleus for 
florists all over the state. We might put 
the list in the hands of Mr. Bentley or 
some one he might suggest, or the president 
might suggest some one under him to 





handle such a list, and each contribute a 
small amount to cover expenses or pay a 
certain amount for each inquiry for the 
maintenance of the work. This would be 
a practical co-operation which would help 
all and hurt none, if entered into with the 
right spirit. 


The Florists’ Exchange is “astonished” 
by the statement of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board in its annual report, that Quar- 
antine 37 substantial indorsement 
from the great body of the producing Nur- 
serymen of the country, and asserts that the 
expressions which reached the office of the 
Florists’ Exchange were overwhelmingly in 
condemnation of the quarantine. Not being a 
Nursery Trade paper, the Exchange can be 
excused for not being posted upon the sen- 
timent outside of the water-front offices of 
the importers in lower New York; but re- 
gard for the facts should guard editorial ex- 
pression upon a subject so emphatically 
commented upon as the quarantine, by the 
great body of producing Nurserymen (not 
florists) of the country. The statement by 
the Federal Horticultural Board is conser- 
vative and clearly within the facts, as we 
have pointed out in parallel column sum- 
maries from the Florists’ Exchange itself! 


received 


Coming Events 
Western Washington Horticultural Assn., 
annual meeting at Puyallup,, Jan. 28-30. 
Georgia State Horticultural Society, semi- 
annual meeting at Athens, January. 
South Dakota State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting at Madison, Jan. 20-22. 


Importations of nursery stock in October, 
1919, were valued at $1,358,586, as compared 
with $973,408 in October, 1918. From the 
ten months ended with October im three 
years the valuations of imports were: 1917, 
$2,630,683; 1918, $1,734,953; 1919, $3,738,330. 





Seventy-five acres of apple trees will be 
added to the already large Rothwell Farms 
and Orchards near Leetown, Va., in the near 
future. The planting will include 3,000 
trees, mostly Grimes, Delicious, Willow 
Twig and Stayman Winesaps 


Among those on the program for the sixty- 
second annual meeting of the Missouri Hor- 
ticultural Society were Paul C. Stark, of 
Stark Bros. N. & O. Co., Louisiana, Mo.; 
and Vice-President Lloyd C. Stark of the 
American Association of Nurserymen. 


“What's the problem?” 
“A perplexing one. Mrs. Skiddoo claims 
she got six bad eggs in the last lot.” 
“Well?’ 
“She wants me to make 'em good.” 
Detroit Free Press. 





No person or firm interested in any way 
in the sale of trees or shrubs, flowers, land 
or fruit, or any trade supplies is in a posi- 
tion to dictate the policy of this publication. 
American Nurseryman is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal of which this can be sald. 
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French Orchards and Nurseries After the War 


By MAJOR LLOYD C. STARK, Ex-president of the American Association of Nurserymen and Ex-president of the Mississippi 
Valley Apple Growers’ Association. Vice-President of Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards Company. 


we moved back from the front, I 
made several trips through the 
French orchard and nursery sections. 

In comparing the French with American 
orchards we must realize first of all that 
there is no such thing in France as a big 
commercial orchard industry as we know it 
in America, but France does produce an 
enormous quantity of fine fruits for the sim- 
ple reason that practically the entire coun- 
try is spotted and dotted with orchards and 
fruit gardens. 

The grape industry on the contrary is 
commercialized and organized on a gigantic 
scale. This is necessarily true for the sim- 
ple reason that Frenchmen very seldom 
drink water, using their light wine instead. 
There are several reasons for this: First, 
the French water in many sections is dang- 
erous. One of the most important things in 
our army was to see that the soldiers did 
not drink water until it was properly boiled 
or sterilized in a “lister” bag by the addi- 
tion of chloride of lime disinfectant. 

On our arrival in France we landed at 
Bordeaux, probably the largest wine mar- 
ket in the world, and the center of export 
for all the French vineyard industry. Bor- 
deaux lies some fifty miles back from the 
coast on the Gironde River. On entering 
the mouth of the Gironde as soon as the 
sand dunes are passed we found beautiful 
vineyards on every hand, and as we steamed 
up the river the French vineyardists and 
peasants left their work among the grape 
vines to line up along the banks and wel- 
come us to France. This was just after the 
first American exploit at Cantigny and Cha- 
teau Thierry and you may be sure there 
was great warmth in the French welcome. 

For fifty miles up to Bordeaux on either 
side, as far as the eye could reach, we saw 
almost solid vineyards. This same condi- 
tion existed in many other sections of 
France, both along the southwestern coast 
and the Mediterranean shore. Also in the 
old Province of Burgundy where the famous 
Burgundy wines are made, Dijon being the 
center of the Burgundy district. The clim- 
ate’ in southwestern and the south of France 
is, of course, semi-tropical and citrus fruits 
flourish and are grown in abundance. In 
the northwestern, central and northern sec- 
tions of France, deciduous fruits are raised 
in great quantities. Every little home has 
its fruit garden and you will see pear trees 
growing over the stone walls pruned up in 
fan shape, in every conceivable design and 
fashion. 

In Burgundy in the garden of the chau- 
teau where I had my headquarters after 
the Armistice I saw a row of dwarf apple 
trees 50 years old and the trees were only 
about 2% feet high, the base of the trees 
being only about 4 to 6 inches in diameter. 
They pruned them back every year almost 
like our vineyardists prune a grape vine. 
They were grafted on the wild dog briar 
of France. 

Up to the north of France in the vicinity 
of Calais and Bologne, where I spent a 
month or so, along the British front, the 
cider and apple industry is considerable, 
but in Normandy I saw what I considered 
the best orchard land and the best orchards 
in France. And it is in Normandy that the 
greater portion of the apples are produced 
for the famous French cider, also apples 
for market. The land in Normandy struck 
me as being more like our American orch- 


N FTER the Armistice was signed and 


ard and farm land than any I saw in 
France. The fields were larger and there 
was a certain similarity between their 


forest trees and those we see in the central 
states of America. 

Most of the orchards are grown in sod. 
Very few of the orchards, except those 
planted in gardens, were cultivated. Their 
style of tree is entirely different from ours. 
They head them about 5 or 6 feet high and 
simply have a flat sort of umbrella-shape 
head in most instances. 

I inquired as to which were the most sat- 
isfactory and most profitable commercial 
varieties. In most every case I found each 
little village and each little locality had 
varieties of its own. No variety of apple 
seems to be generally disseminated or uni- 


versally popular, though I was told that in 
many cases the favorite local varieties were 
probably one and the same with the favor- 
ites in some other locality—simply grown 
under another name. 

I found that the apples used in making 
cider were blended; some sweet apples or 
crabs and some so-called “bitter” ones. The 
Frenchmen claim only by this blending 
could the exceptional quality of cider be 
produced. 

The French method of making cider on 
a large commercial scale, will some day, 
become popular in this country when it’s 
worth is appreciated, no doubt. 

The pear industry in France is much more 


important than in the United States. They 
seem to have no trouble with the blight, 
which, of course, is largely due to the 


climate. The most popular variety was the 
“English William” which is none other than 
our dear old Bartlett. I saw large commer- 
cial orchards that were paying big profits 
on Williams in the neighborbood of Angers, 
and also up in Normandy. 

In many sections of France fruit trees are 
used to line all the highways. This is a 
practice that should be, and some day will 
be, carried on in our country. Think of the 
millions of acres now entirely idle that 
could be producing fruit here in America if 


we planted hardy varieties of fruit trees 
along the state and county roads, to say 
nothing of the national highways. Many 


claim that it can’t be done satisfactorily in 
this country, but there is absolutely no 
argument there. The French do it and we 
are just as smart as the French. We have 
better varieties and we have just as good 
soil and climatic conditions. Some day we 
will do it. 

Up in the country to the north of Verdun, 
in the edge of the Ardennes Mountains, as 
we pushed the German armies back through 
the Argonne and Woevre Forests we saw 
many fine apple orchards that had been up- 
rooted and wantonly destroyed by the 
enemy. It will take a long time to bring 
these orchards back again, and a great 
many of the fruit tree stocks that formerly 
came to America must now be used to re- 
plant the destroyed orchards and fruit trees 
of France and Belgium. 

In viewing the nurseries’ throughout 
France where they grow the apple, pear 
and cherry seedlings, we found a pitiful 
state of affairs. Many of the men had been 
killed in the war and the nurseries had 
been kept going by the older men and wo- 
men left behind. Of course, to a large ex- 
tent they were in bad shape. It will take 
several years before they are back to their 
former standard. In the meantime the 
great shortage of seedling crop is being felt 
not only in Europe but in America as well. 

For instance, apple seedlings that used 
to cost us $5.00 of $6.00 are now worth $50 
and $60, and we can only get a few at any 
price, and some of the other sorts are even 
worse. In other words, in the world today 
there is probably less than one-fifth the 
normal supply of stocks for the purpose of 
producing fruit trees. It will take a good 
many years to get the production back to 
normal, especially in France, where out of 
about ten million able-bodied men they have 
lost about two million killed and as many or 
more crippled for life, and of course a lot 
of others have been ill and won't get back 
to work in normal shape for years; some of 
them never. Then, in addition, in many 
sections, they haven‘t recovered from their 
suffering and malnutrition during the war. 

In America the seeds used to produce 
American-grown fruit tree seedlings nearly 
all come from France and as there has been 
no seed to amount to anything coming from 
France the American crop has been reduced 
to a very small proportion of the former 
output. This terrific scarcity of fruit tree 
stocks, coupled with the fact that nearly all 
nurserymen turned their acreage into pro- 
ducing cereals during the war, has greatly 
reduced the supply of fruit trees in this 
country, and this situation is even worse 
in other countries. In three or four years 
it is to be hoped we will be back to nor- 
mal in America, but it will take them much 





longer than this in France. 

The French people love their fruit trees 
and orchards almost as their children and 
that is why there was such indignation and 
horror when the enemy deliberately de- 
stroyed all the fruit trees as they retreated. 
The French Government Post office issues 
calendars each year. On these calendars 
they have pictures of two or three different 
kinds. On last year’s set one of the pictures 
showed a French orchard with all the trees 
cut and fallen on the ground with the bare 
stumps glistening in the sunlight, and with 


it was a statement showing the French 
hatred for an enemy who kills harmless, 
helpless fruit trees. I saw this calendar 
displayed prominently in nearly all the 
homes and shops throughout France. | 


mention this merely to show how close the 
heart of the Frenchman is tied up in his 
fruit trees. He feels toward his fruit trees 
a good deal like the American master feels 
toward his faithful dog. 

Since the war America has realized the 
great value of her orchards and the great 
necessity of keeping up her orchards. She 
knows the tremendous food values and 
health-giving qualities of her fruit products. 
The war accentuated more than ever be- 
fore in the minds of the people in general 
not only the value but the absolute neces- 
sity of plenty of good ripe or well canned 
fruit for the proper development of children 
and the maintenance of health. 

The tremendously increased interest in 
orchard planting and fruit growing in gen- 
eral is the result. The central west espe- 
cially is realizing the enormous profits to 
be made from well cared for orchards of the 
best modern varieties of fruit, and more 
and more the far-seeing orchardists are 
planting high quality varieties resistant to 
disease and eliminating such weakling trees 
as Ben Davis, etc. 

In one of our leading central-western 
states the State Horticultural authorities 
have reported that in the last ten years 
there has been a loss of 50% in bearing 
orchards. This is primarly due to one thing 
—Ben Davis! Too many Ben Davis were 
planted. Ben Davis has a very weak tree, 
especially susceptible to all kinds of cank- 
er. There was, shortly after the great Ben 
Davis planting in this state a let-up of in- / 
terest in orchards, consequently many of 
these trees were not properly pruned and ‘ 
cared for, hence when the -interest again re- 
vived they were heavily pruned—too heav- 
ily pruned. This simply invited the en- 
trance of canker and as most of these trees 
happened to be Ben Davis the canker liter- 
ally wiped them out by the thousands, and 
today, where vigorous, ‘healthy orchards 
might have been, there are a few snags and 
stumps. If these men who planted Ben 
Davis had planted some variety with a good 
healthy tree they would be making thous- 
ands of dollars today where they are mak- 
ing nothing but pasture rent. 

There are those who still defend the Ben 
Davis and there is no question but what in 
some orchards it has been a great profit- 
maker, but the trouble is, as soon as the 
tree gets a little age it will pass out and 
this is where the big loss comes. Also, it 
is not right to grow such fruit as the Ben 
Davis apple—such poor quality—for the 
American public, when good varieties can 
be grown just as cheaply—high quality 
sorts that will bring even more money than 


Ben Davis, live longer, and will give far 
greater satisfaction to the ultimate con- 
sumer. If one wishes to plant an apple of 


the Ben Davis type there are one or two 
which have all the good bearing quality of 
the old Ben, a stronger tree, not suscep 
tible to canker and an apple that is better 
quality and far more beautiful than the old 
Ben. 

Going back once more to the French orch- 
ards: There is one thing that stands out 
when one investigates the French fruit in- 
dustry and that is the Frenchman appre- 
ciates quality in fruits. In America our 
buyers in the past have paid too much at- 
tention to appearance and too little to what 
was under the skin. In France the popular 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Michigan Horticulturists 


When I. T. Pickford, extension horticul- 
turist of the Michigan Agricultural college 


told members of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural society, at the closing session in 
Detroit, last month, that Michigan growers 
sold more than $14,900,000 worth of cher- 
ries, grapes, apples and pears last season, 
he thought he was merely paying a glowing 
tribute to horticultural possibilities in the 
state. Some growers feared they might be 
accursed of profiteering 

Mr. Pickford’s figures included a $2,000,- 
000 estimate on the cherry crop, more than 
$4,000,000 for the grape output, 5,000,000 
bushels of peaches, price not estimated, and 
724,000 bushels of pears. He criticised grow- 
ers for not paying more attention to mak- 
ing their farms and the highways of Michi- 
gan more attractive, and said that growers 
merely scratching the surface, 
what can be produced in 


are as yet 
as compared to 
Michigan. 
Grape Growers Profits 
When the vineyardists of California as 


serted that prohibition would mean a loss 
to them this season of 400,000 tons of 
grapes, the drys replied that prohibition 


would, on the contrary, work out as a bless- 


ing. The drys were right. Profits from 
grapes broke all records. 
A few years ago the growers were glad 


to obtain $15 a ton. This autumn they have 
received from $30 to $50 net. Their only 
losses resulted from failure to procure suffi 
cient cars to move the whole of the crop 

a matter of transportation, not of market. 


This boom, however, did not result from 
a sudden thirst for unfermented grape 
juice. Prices of fresh grapes, dried grapes 


and grape syrup soared for the sole reason 
that the people this year are making their 
own wines. 

A curious feature of the market was the 
presence of large numbers of grape buyers 
from dry states—even the bone dry. Their 
bidding against each other was chiefly re- 
sponsible for running up the prices. Fresh 
wine grapes were shipped by carloads even 
as far as New York, and into Canada, where 
they were retailed and carted to the cellars 
for pressing. To still further points the 
grapes were sent in a dried form for wine- 
making. Dried grapes took the place of the 
usual wine shipments to Central America 
and Asia. They brought 10 cents a pound, 
or the equivalent of about $65 a ton for 
fresh grapes. Available grape syrup, used 
in wine making, was also eagerly bought 
up. 





More Black Raspberries—‘“There is the 
finest opportunity in the world for the farm- 
ers of the Willamette valley to grow the 
black raspberry that the canners need to 
mate up with the red raspberries and other 
berries that are now in such great demand. 

“The canneries of the Pacific Northwest 
could use every black raspberry that can be 
produced on several thousand acres of Wil- 
lamette valley land, and pay the grower a 
price that would net $200 an acre. 

“The farmers of the Willamette valley 
should get busy and set out next spring all 
of the black raspberries that they have land 
to plant on.’—W. H. Paulhamus in Salem, 
Ore., Statesman. 


Delicious Apple—Dr. Hedrick of New 
York, writing in the Journal of the Interna- 
tional Garden Club of some of the more re- 
cent fruits which are proving successful in 
America refers to Delicious apples which 
have been so successful on the Pacific Woast. 
He says: 

“Delicious carries off the palm of merit 
among novelties in apples. No other new 
apple of the times has been more generally 
planted or better received by consumers and 
growers alike. Delicious was introduced in 
1895, since which time its culture has spread 
throughout all the apple districts of the 
United States. In the orchards of the West 
and. Northwest it has been extensively 
planted and has proved a great commercial 
success. As grown in the East, it is smaller 
and not as handsomely colored as when 
grown in the West but has even more dis- 
tinctive flavor, though it is handsomely 
colored and quite large enough for a des- 
sert fruit, and with its five-crowned apex is 


unique and attractive in appearance. Con- 
trary to the usual behavior of apples, the 
fruits of this variety increase in size and 
color as the trees grow older. Its faults, in 
the East at least, are susceptibility to water- 
core and to apple scab. Delicious is worth 
trying in commercial plantings wherever 
apples are grown in the United States, and 
every land owner should plant a few trees 
in the home orchard. 


Tangible evidence of the supremacy of 
the Delicious apple was noted last month 
in the receipt of a box of this noted variety, 
from Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 
Louisiana, Mo. We have seen Delicious 
apples displayed on stands in cities east, 
west, north and south and at apple shows, 
fine specimens too, commanding top-notch 
prices; but the specimens received at this 
office last month in size, color, fragrance 
and quality far exceeded anything before 
seen. In the presence of such evidence of 
the work of the introducer, propagator and 
disseminator, there is every reason for doff- 
ing the hat, on the part of the spectator or 
consumer to the great work of the Nursery- 


man; for had it not been for his expert 
work the original tree would have been 
left to shed its fragrant fruit in its narrow 
circle—and the world would never have 


known what it had missed. The Delicious 
is but one of the many benefactions in fruits 
by the Stark Brothers. 


Great Orchard Possibilities Approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 acres of undeveloped 
Ozark land can be converted into orchards 
and would provide homes for 500,000 fami- 
lies, says the Frisco department of develop- 
ment in the annual report just issued. Colo- 
nization of the Ozarks for horticultural pur- 
poses is one of the chief purposes of the de- 
partment. W. I. English of St. Louis, is di- 
rector. 

In Springfield territory nearly 5,000 cars 
of apples were handled this year; 887 cars 
of strawberries, the highest record with 
the exception of 1916, when 997 cars were 
handled, and 366 cars of peaches, the lat- 
ter a very light crop. 


Fig Gardens in Demand—Rainfall and fig 
garden inquiry seem to have much in com- 
mon, according to Byron A. Bearce, who, at 
the south door of Stockton, California, is de- 
veloping a 4,000-acre tract given entirely to 
Clarkadota figs. During the week Bearce 
reports the transfer of two sections of his 
Stockton properties, 640 acres apportioned 
in ten and twenty acre holdings. In nearly 
evern instance, it is said, the inpuiry has 
been based upon the assurance of a wet sea- 
son, although a wet season has little to do 
with the growing of figs. 

One buyer of a large holding, after mak- 
ing a detailed examination of California’s 
fig-growing claims, visited Eastern market- 
ing centers before investing in the proper- 
ties at Stockton. Two forty-acre tracts have 
been set aside for W. Sam Clark, father of 
the Clarkadota fig, for demonstration pur- 
poses. 





One Tree Bears 36 Fruit Varieties—-An 
old back-yard apple tree in an Ohio city 
is yielding, in rotation, crops of apples of 
the extra-early, early, medium-early, fall 
and winter varieties, besides seven kinds 
of pears—a total of thirty-six varieties of 
fruit, according to the December Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. The tree was thought 
to be dead when the horticulturist began 
his experiments. Skillful and studied graft- 
ing, of course, accomplished the seeming 
miracle. He declares that yielding several 
varieties of fruit at different seasons makes 
a healthier tree than the usual production 
of a heavy crop all in one season. 

Canker in Oregon—European canker of 
apple, which is said to be the worst fruit 
tree disease in European countries and 
causing grave concern in eastern states 
since 1889, has been found in Oregon, re- 
ports Dr. S. M. Zeller, assistant plant path- 
ologist of the college experiment station. 
Specimens of the canker were sent in on 
Red Cheek Pippin trees from Marion county 
last fall and other specimens this year 
from Tillamook and Clatsop counties on Bis- 
mark, Belleflower and Delicious trees. 


French Orchards 


(Continued from page 8) 
varieties are all high quality varieties. They 
won't grow or use poor quality apples, such 
as the Ben Davis, and the popular peaches 
are the high quality peaches, and the popu- 
lar pears the high quality sorts. 

In America we are learning and the pub- 
lic is rapidly coming to appreciate the dif- 
ference in quality of the various varieties 
of fruits. This is especially true in the 
large cities and is getting more and more 
true in the smaller towns as well as among 
our farm population. 

We can learn much from the French when 
it comes to producing large quantities of 
fruits on small acreage, back yard gardens, 
etc., but from a commercial standpoint 
their orchards are not as well systematized 
and cannot compare with our American 
orchards. Also I feel sure that our varie- 
ties are 50 years ahead of the French varie- 
ties. There seems not to be in France the 
desire for improvement that is always ap- 
parent not only among American nursery- 
men and orchardists, but in all lines of en- 
deavor this side of the Atlantic. 

In conclusion please remember this one 
thing—(forgetting my subject for the 
minute)—and it is this: THERE IS JUST 
ONE GOD'S COUNTRY IN THE WORLD, 
AND THAT IS AMERICA! All the other 
countries have their good points and their 
bad points but there are more good points 
and fewer bad points to content with in 
America than anywhere in the world. Don’t 
ever let anybody try to convince you to the 
contrary. 


Apples for Cider—The state food commis- 
sioner of New York is quoted as expressing 
the belief that under prohibition cider may 
become a national drink, not even second to 
grape juice. If the people of the United 
States want a bewerage of this character 
for common use, it is more than likely that 
cider will share the measurable popularity 
of grape juice, because the extent of apple 
growing makes its manufacture in large 
quantities easily possible. Its growth into 
general favor will require, however, that 
more pains be taken with its manufacture 
than is commonly the case in rural dis- 
tricts. 


Grape Fruit and Lemon Crossed—A cross 
between a lemon and a grape-fruit, and 22 
inches circumference, has been on display 
at the Fresno county, Cal.,. Chamber of 
Commerce. The fruit weighs between three 
and four pounds and is said to combine the 
best qualities of both fruits and to have a 
distinctive flavor. The specimen came from 


Illinois horticulturists in annual state as- 
sociation convention last month indorsed by 
formal resolution the bill appropriating 
funds for starting federal aid to Nurserymen 
in the propagation in America of nursery 
stock heretofore imported. 








PROPOSITION FOR FINANCING 
LARGE FRUIT TREE NURSERY 


In view of many favorable conditions look- 
ing to heavy demand for fruit trees for plant- 
ing in the immediate future, due to recent 
war-time appreciation of fruit as food, to the 
lack of nursery stock to meet commercial 
orchard requirements and to the greatly in- 
creased interest in the subject by reason of 
American Association of Nurserymen acti- 
vity in educating the public there is un- 
usual opportunity for establishment of a 
high grade nursery on a large scale. 

To capital which is interested in a propo- 
sition of this kind, there is just now oppor- 
tunity for connection in the enterprise of an 
available practical nurseryman of long and 
varied experience. Only an enterprise of 
broad dimensions would be considered, since 
the field for an undertaking of that kind is 
practically unoccupied at present. 

Interested persons may correspond with 
the address named below and learn further 
particulars. 

Cc. M., this office. 
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NOTES FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 





Transportation: 

Traffic Manager Sizemore reports as fol- 
lows: 

“I am just in receipt of the new Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification which goes into 
effect December 30th, and find that we have 
won the fight for no increase in the class 
rate in western territory. When this Clas- 
sification was prepared over a year ago, the 
railroads had changed the rate in western 
territory from Class B or 7th and had pro- 
posed to make it Class A which would have 
amounted to between 25% and 50% in- 
crease in western territory. I went to Chi- 
cago in August, 1918, and appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce hearing and pro- 
tested against the increase with the result 
that the rate was not changed. The min- 
imum, however, in western territory was 
changed a little. The slight minimum be- 
low 16000 lbs. on cars under 3o ft. in length 
was increased to 16000 lbs for cars 36 ft. 
6 in. or less in length so that now the min- 
imum is the same all over the country and 


will be as follows when the Classification 

goes into effect: 
Cars over 36 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 37 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 38 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 39 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 40 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 41 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 42 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 46 ft. 6 in. and not 
Cars over 50 ft. 6 in. 


The above makes some little change in 
Southern territory in cars over 36 ft. 6 in. 
long, which is to the advantage of the nur- 
serymen. If members will examine their 
Classifications and compare them with 
above, they will see at a glance what lit- 
tle change is made.” 

Freight Claims: 

Last month, Mr. Sizemore pointed out the 
unreasonableness of the ruling which 
sought to bar claims unless suit was filed 
within two years. In the matter of Docket 
No. 10, 696, being the case of Decker vs. the 
Rail-Road Director, on brief of Fayette B. 
Dow, Attorney for The National Petroleum 
Association, Intervenor, decision was rend- 
ered December 23 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the ruling was un- 
reasonable and the order vacated. 

Mr. Sizemore has on hand a good many 
claims for members which have been dor- 
mant for a good many months because the 
railroads refused to do anything with them 
pending a decision on the ruling of two 
years limitation. Anticipating this deci- 
sion, Mr. Sizemore reports that he has gone 
ahead and prepared his claims and has $700 
already approved for voucher which will 
be paid as soon as the railroads are official- 
ly notified of the decision. 

Market Development: 

A meeting of the Market Development 
Committee has been called for January 
13th in New York. Every member of the 
Committee has signified his intention to be 
present. Any member of the Association 
wishing to present plans or suggestions of 
any sort can be sure that every member of 
the committee will welcome advice and sug- 
gestions which may be sent to the commit- 
tee or to the Secretary for forwarding. 
Credit and Collection Bureau: 

On account of the unavoidable detail con- 
nected with handling so many claims, (work 
which in Mr. Smith’s office occupied the 


over 37 ft. 
over 38 ft. 
over 39 ft. 
over 40 ft. 
over 41 ft. 
over 42 ft. 
over 46 ft. 
over 50 ft. 


full time of three persons), the assistance 
of members having claims with the Bureau 
is asked in this: 

Always give the NUMBER of each 
claim every time it is written about. We 
attach that Number to letter and 
paper sent out referring to it. But if the 
number cannot be located, give us the 
name of the debtor; those are the only 
two ways in which a claim can be locat- 
ed; the Name means a search through 
cards; the Number locates the file in- 
stantly. 

Always refer to only one claim on each 
sheet of your letter. The correspondence 
is put into separate folders, one for each 
claim. When claims are 
written ahout in have to 
cut up the page or copy it. 

Details take time and cost money; help 
us save both in your Credit and Collec- 
tion Bureau. 


every 


two or more 


one page, we 


Directory of Attorneys and Banks: 


We have a few more copies bought and 
paid for that we want to sell to members. 
in. long, 16,480 Ibs. 
in. long, 16,960 Ibs. 
in. long, 17,440 Ibs. 
in. long, 17,920 Ibs. 
in. long, 18,720 Ibs. 
in. long, 19,520 Ibs. 
in. long, 22,720 Ibs. 
in. long, 25,920 Ibs. 

32,000 Ibs. 


ARrAAAArAAH 
| 


By buying a quantity we got $10 books for 
$5. At that price, you can get a list of 
12,000 Attorneys everywhere; they are 
bonded faithfully to serve you in the sum 
of $10,000, by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company. The Directory contains a list of 
Banks, affiliated, which will handle 
your drafts at any banking town in the 
country. It contains a summary of Collec- 
tion Laws, Interest, Limitations, Home- 
stead and Married Women’s Laws in each 
state. It is worth many times the cost 
to have it on your desk. 
your subscription, at $5, gives you Credit 
Report Blanks, Collection-form letters, 
blank-drafts, etc., to use in handling any 


also 


‘matters that you prefer to send direct or 


where quick action is desired. Now, one 
case might make the Directory pay you 
many times over. For example, one mem- 
ber sent me a claim to collect, amounting 
to several thousand dollars owed by a per- 
fectly responsible but slow debtor. If the 
member had waited just one week longer, 
his whole claim would have been lost, for 
in the state where the debtor lives, the 
Statute of Limitations would have barred 
the claim in another week. Of course, we 
wired the Association’s local attorney and 
filed suit just in time to keep the claim 
alive,—several thousand dollars, too. The 
Directory costs $5. We have several more. 
Who wants one? 


Government Nurseries: 


At the Chicago Convention last June the 
following Resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That this Association condemns 
the practice of the United States Govern- 
ment and the governments of the several 
States in the establishment of nurseries 
which are used for the purpose of growing 
plant material for the use of private and 
semi-private planting, sometimes at cost or 
at nominal cost; and that a copy of this 
Resolution be sent to the proper authorities 


But, in addition, ~ 


January, 1920: 


of the United States Government and of 
the several States. 

Obviously, the intention was to have the 
various Departments of Agriculture notified 
of this action and they have been so noti- 
fied; but they are not the “proper authori- 
ties”; rather they are the ones conduct- 
ing the government nurseries and naturally 
they them and the opportunitity to 
advertise themselves and their work by dis- 
tributing nursery stock at public expense. 
The only effective way to discourage that 
is by attacking the appropriations through 
Members of Congress and of the different 
State That plan is 
mended to the members of the Association 
Speakers Committee: 

Nothing lately undertaken made 
more profitable in results than the plan to 


favor 


Legislatures. recom 


can be 


bring growers and users of nursery stock 
into closer relations. A large, well-distri 


buted Committee on Speakers has been ap- 
assigned to various 
Mr. W. N. Scarff 
has been especially active in Ohio and he 


pointed and members 


meeting of fruit-growers. 


reports the following engagements: 

T. B. West, The Ohio State Horticultural 
Society; W. F. Bohlender, The Miami Coun- 
ty Horticultural Society; Clarence Sieben- 
thaler, The Montgomery County Horticul 
tural Society; W. H. Secarff, The Clark Coun 
ty Horticultural Society. 

If every member of the Speakers Commit- 
tee and member of the Association 
will see that every local, district and State 


every 


meeting of farmers and fruit growers is at- 
tended and addressed by a representative 
of the Association, it will not be long until 
we attract attention. These speakers all 
appear as the Association’s representatives, 
to deliver the Association’s message to 
planters, outlined in a bulletin distributed 
to the trade press last month. It naturally 
follows that in promising planters the 
square-deal, the Association assumes obli- 
gation to see that planters get it as provid- 
ed in Article 9 of our Constitution. Nothing 
can so increase the prestige of the Associa- 
tion and add to the value of membership as 
letting the public know that we have such 
an article in our constitution and that we 
live up to it. The agricultural press are 
just now hearing of it and, by the way, 
have commented editorially in several in- 
stances in strong approval of the action. 
Here is Article 9, adopted at the Phila- 
delphia Convention in 1917: 

[Article 9.—It shall be the duty of every 
member of this Association to report to the 
executive committee hereof any character 
of established business ethics, and the exec- 
utive committee shall immediately make 
such investigations as will develop all facts 
in the case and bring their report before the 
next annual meeting of this association. If, 
upon evidence deduced, it is proven that 
such members’ dealings violate establish- 
ed ethical relations, he shall be expelled 
from this association by a majority vote of 
the members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided such member shall have the 
right to be heard in his own behalf before 
such action is taken.] 

It should be noted that to report cause 
for complaint is made “the duty of every 
member.” 

Slogan: 

The Association has a standing offer of 
$100.00 for a slogan. Many have been pro- 
posed but none accepted. That of the Flor- 
ists, “Say it With Flowers,” is an ideal 
slogan. Why can’t we find one as good? It 
should be short, preferably of five words; 
it should be catchy, so as to stick in the 
memory; and it should hold all of our idea: 
Fruit and Flowers and Green and Shade, 
the surroundings that make the house 4 
home. The Secretary sent an advertise 


Continued on page 16 
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American Association of Nurserymen 


ORGANIZED 1875 


A Co-operative Organization of Four Hundred Nursery firms 
associated for mutual benefit. 


Our aims and purposes: 


To improve conditions in the Trade wherever improvement is needed ; 


To make business between Members profitable and pleasant through observance of the ethics 
of fair competition; 


To bring the Nurserymen and the Planters into closer relations and secure a better under- 
standing of the problems of each; 


To disseminate accurate information about Trees and Plants and to encourage and assist 
in their more general and more profitable use ; 


To assist Members to avoid bad debts with reliable Credit Information: 
To Colleet Aecounts for Members: 


To Collect Freight and Express Overcharges and to advise Members regarding any Trans- 
g i Ss s . 
portation problem, through Mr. Charles Sizemore, Traffie Manager ; 


To adjust all disputed accounts between Members through our Arbitration Committee ; 


To see that the rights and interests of our Members are carefully watched and protected by 
our Legislative Committee. 

To secure a more accurate and complete Code of Standardized Plant Names through the 
work of our Committee on Nomenclature ; 


To do all and anything that will add to the prestige and standing of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen and make the business of its members more profitable and, as repre- 
sentative of the Nursery industry, to advance the trade in public esteem. 


While not inviting membership, our doors are hospitably open to all reputable nursery firms 
who approve of our platform and care to stand with us. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


J. Edward Moon, President, Morrisville, Pa. C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn. 
Lloyd C. Stark, Vice-President, Louisiana, Mo. C. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Texas 
T. B. West, Perry, Ohio E. S. Welch, Shenandoah, Iowa 
E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn. J. B. Pilkington, Portland, Oregon. 


JOHN WATSON, Executive Secretary 
PRINCETON, New Jersey 
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“PORES 
CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 

AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


Featuring the Nurs« y Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 
they affect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 

Absolutely independent. 

Published Monthly Py 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., INC 
30 State Street, Rochester N. Y. 
Phones: - Main 1602; Main 2802 
RALPH T. OLCOTT, Pres and Treas. 
Chief International Publication of the Kind 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, in advance - - - - 
To Foreign Countries and Canada - 
Single Contes - - - - - - 15 





Advertisements should reach this office by 
the 25th of the month previous to the date of 
publication 

Drafts on New York. or postal orders, in- 
stead of checks, are requested 





ROCHESTER. N. Y., JAN., 1920 


American. Association of Nurserymen— 
President, J. Edward Moon, Morrisville, Pa.: 
vice-president, Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, 
Mo.; treasurer, J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia.; 
executive secretary, John Watson, 400 Nas- 
sau St., Princeton, N. J.; assistant secretary 
and traffic manager, Charles Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. Executive committee: J. 
Edward Moon, chairman; Lloyd C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; . R. Burr, Manchester, 
Conn.; E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn.; 
Cc. C. Mayhew, Sherman, Tex.; J. B. Pilking- 
ton, Portland, Ore.; E. S. Welch, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; T. B. West, Perry, O. Legislative 
and Tariff committee: C. H. Perkins, 2nd., 
Newark, N. Y., chairman. Meets 4th 
Wednesday in June in Chicago, II. 

Western Association of Nurserymen— 
President, Earl D. Needham, Des Moines, 
La.; vice-president, E. P. Bernardin, Par- 
sons, Kan.; secretary-treasurer, George W. 
Holsinger, Rosedale, Kan. Executive com- 
mittee: H. D. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind.; 
C. G. Marshall, Arlington, Neb.; C. C. May- 
hew, Sherman, Tex.; E. E. May, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.; J. H. Skinner, Topeka, Kan. Pro- 
gram committee: M. R. Cashman, Owaton- 
na, Minn.; George A. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb.; Harry Hobbs, Bridgeport; Ind. Meets 
4th Wednesday in January in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen 
—President, Mrs. R. Day, Spokane, Wash.; 
vice-presidents, Fred W. Day, Yakima, 
Wash.; Albert Brownell, Portland, Ore.; M. 
R. Jackson, Fresno, Cal.; C. A. T. Atwood, 
British Columbia; C. T. Hawkes, Caldwell, 
Idaho; B. H. Bower, Provo, Utah; secretary- 
treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Convenfion in 1920 at Spokane, Wash. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
Pres., C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn.; vice- 
pres., Chas. Adams, Springfield, Mass.; 
secy., R. M. Wyman, Framingham, Mass.; 
treas., V. A. Vanicek, Newport, R. I. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Association—Pres- 
ident, M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn.; 
secretary, E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, N. D. 
Convention of 1919 in Minneapolis, Minn., 
in December. 

Southern Nurserymen’s Association — 
Pres., S. C. Crowell, Roseacres, Miss.; vice- 
cord, Ga., C. A. Simpson, Monticello, Fla., 
and the officers; 1920 meeting in Charles- 
ton, S. C., Aug. 18-19. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion.—President, H. L. Patmore, Patmore 
Nursery Co., Brandon, Manitoba; first vice- 
prest., A. Mitchell, Mitchell Nursery Co., 
Coaldale, Alta.; second vice-prest., B. D. 
Wallace, Island Park Nurseries, Portage La- 
Prairie, Man.; secy.-treas., T. A. Torgeson, 
Prairie Nurseries Ltd., Estevan, Sask.; 
Members of executive committee, Homer J. 
Barry, Clover Nurseries, Bremner, Alta.; 
W. J. Boughen, Valley River Nurseries, Val- 
Jey River, Man. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 

Well! Well! Here is an agricultural 
weekly—the Rural New Yorker—suggesting 
what the American Nurseryman has urged 
again and again: That Nurserymen get 
closer to the planter of nursery stock; that 
the orchardist be invited to the Chicago 
convention of the American Association and 
to the conventions of the Western, the 
Southern and other nursery trade organiza- 
tions, state and district. Probably some- 
thing will come of it now! But why wait 
for an outside agency to direct action? Why 
not adopt a suggestion from within and 
avoid the appearance of being driven; or at 
best of being led? Here’s what the Rural 
New Yorker says in exact and verbatim 
indorsement of American Nurseryman argu- 
ment of years ago: 
good thing if nurserymen 
could mix up more in 
their meetings. It would seem desirable to 
have two or three practical fruit-growers 
who are tree buyers address every conven 


It would be a 
and fruit growers 


tion of nurserymen. In like manner some 
well-posted nurseryman might well tell the 
story of his business to fruit growers at 


their meetings. And such mix-ups should be 
frank and honest. Let them not be like an 
armed foray into the enemy’s camp, but a 


visit which makes the acquaintance of a 
neighbor. We have seen members of the 


same family come together and spend their 
entire time trying to guard the locked door 
behind which the family skeleton reposes! 
A frank talk, with a little simple forbear- 
ance and self-restraint, would have taken 
that skeleton out and ground it into bone 
meal, from which a crop of roses would have 
grown. The fruit grower and the nursery- 
man both have their troubles, but they are 
necessary to each other. A better spirit is 
growing up between them, and it is high 
time this happened. 


ARE WE READY? 

In almost every issue of the American 
Nurseryman for a decade or more the dec- 
laration has been made in one form or an- 
other in editorial expression, that some or- 
ganized agency representing the American 
Trade the 
Association of Nurserymen—must establish 


American 





Nursery preferably 
and maintain a definite code of ethics for 
the transaction of the Nursery Business. 

This sentiment was expressed so recently 
as in the leading editorial in the November 
issue of this journal in as plain English and 
as straight from the shoulder as we knew 
how to put it: 

“The President (Mr. Moon, of the Amer- 
ican Association) is entirely within 
bounds when he says that the Association 
does not stand responsible for the tran- 
sactions of the membership but we shall 
not rest content until see the day 
when the Association will do just that. 
We like to think that the organization is 
tending in that direction. We wonder 
how long it will be before the membership 
will regard-it as well worth all it would 


we 


cost to guarantee satisfaction to a plant- 
er who had dealt with a Nurseryman en- 
joying the privilege of membership in the 
national body. 
“When that day 
Association will of 
business organization conducted with as 
much care as is a banking institution; 
membership therein surely will be worth 
something and as have repeatedly 
said, there will be a waiting list knock- 
ing at the door. Create something of 
value—in this case a license to do a pro- 
fitable and steady business under excep- 
tional indorsement—and the demand will 


comes the American 


necessity be a real 


we 
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be instantaneous, regardless of Associa- 

tion membership price.” 

That editorial was published broadcast to 
the trade on November 1, 1919. 

On November 29, 1919—within thirty days 
—there was issued from the office of the 
executive secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation an announcement indicating clearly 
that every line in the above editorial has 
the indorsement of the present administra- 


tion of the national organization. That 
announcement contains this declaration: 
“We can promise every buyer from a 


member of this Association that he will get 
honest treatment and a square deal.” 

If that is the case, the sooner that state- 
ment is made prominently to the public the 
better. It is needed. 

Then, as 
the 
GUARANTY. A 


good, to 


may be thereafter, let 
take 


promise 


soon as 


announcement the form of a 


implies making 


protect the name of the Associa 


tion. A guaranty is a stronger term. It 


should be borne in mind that the reputa 


tion of the Association is at stake under 


either term; so that if the Association is 


ready to promise it must be ready to guar- 


antee. The public will hold it to account 
for results in either event; but there should 
be no half way course, no string attached. 
When forth, 
there must of doubt that 
the back of 


the promise-guaranty. means 


such an announcement 


goes 
not be a shadow 
Association stands 


That 


American 
much. 


Are we ready? 


Then, Let’s Go! 


THE STAGE IS SET 

The American Nurseryman was first to 
suggest expulsion from membership in the 
American Association of a Nurseryman 
who, under proof positive, has been guilty 
of violating honest business practice in his 
dealings either with another Nurseryman 
or with a planter of nursery stock, directly 
or indirectly. 

This publication was first to propose the 
appointment of a Vigilance Committte by 
the American Association to provide the ma- 
chinery for this action. 

If, now, a case should arise to which at- 
tention should be directed by. the agricul- 
tural or the general press, and the Ameri- 
can Association with or without that direc- 
tion should fail to act, having definite knowl- 
edge thereof, the hands of the organized 
nursery trade would be tied in the face of 
outside accusations; for the American Asso- 
ciation Vigilance Committee whose 
duties have been distinctly outlined by an 
officer of the Association; and the national 
body has been committed, officially and un- 
officially. Officially by its executive secre- 
unofficially by such sentiment as the 


has a 


tary; 
following: 


Editor American Nurseryman: 


The subject of mis-labeling trees is, cer- 
tainly, a serious one, and something that 


will have to be given attention by the Nur- 
sery Association. We’ all realize that mis- 
takes will occur, but with proper care these 
mistakes should be very few. 

We think the principal trouble is un-war- 
ranted substitution. Personally, we are in 
favor of dropping from the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen any member who has 
been found guilty of this wholesale substi- 
tution. Of course, the matter would have to 
be properly proved before any such action 
is taken. H. M. SIMPSON & SONS. 
Vincennes, Ind. H.D.S. 
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THE PEDIGREE TREE AT LAST 

The American Nurseryman for years has 
acquainted its readers with progress of 
the pedigree tree idea, and has advised that 
Nurserymen look closely into this feature 
of propagation. When the Simpsons of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., planted their own orchards 
they took pains to get scions from a Wine- 
sap tree and a Grimes tree which had 
records for production. 

And now the has 
in organized movement 
Pacific 
Association of 


cropped out defi- 
among Nur 

Coast. The Cali- 
Nurserymen at its 


idea 
nitely 
serymen of the 
fornia 
ninth annual convention, recently went on 
record as endorsing the proposition of cer 
tified bud certified 
fruit trees,.and then immediately created a 
corporation with sufficient capital to 
promptly put experts in the field to look 
up record bearing trees of all the standard 
deciduous fruits. It will be their particu- 
lar duty to cut the buds and supply them to 
the nurserymen members of the corpora- 
tion, As the develops 
orchards will be established in various sec 
tions of the which the propa- 
gators will obtain their bud wood. The com 
mittee having the preliminaries in hand 
consist of George C. Roeding, Niles; John S. 
Armstrong, Ontario; J. B. Bergtholdt, New- 
eastle; Max J. Crow, Gilroy; L. H. Elmer, 
San Jose; H. A. Hyde, Watsonville; and 
Wm. T. Kirkman, Jr., Fresno. It was sched- 
uled to meet in San Francisco to perfect the 
organization and call in sufficient payments 
for subscribed capital stock to enable them 
to commence actual operations. 


selection and nursery 


movement mother 


state, from 


Since the advent of fruit standardization 
the fact has impressed itself on the nur- 
seryman growing economic plants that his 
product must also be standardized; it must 
possess elements of quality and reliability 
much beyond those allowed in the past; it 
must have a background that will authenti- 
cate its merits along lines of efficiency and 
profitable production; it must possess the 
hallmark of dependability as to quality as 
well as quantity. 





CAVEAT EMPTOR 
A published despatch from Geneva, N. Y., 
states: 


“Coming as a result of numerous suits 
brought by fruit growers against nursery- 
men where trees have not come true to 


name, it is reported that a large number of 
nurserymen in the vicinity of Geneva, will 
refuse to guarantee their nursery stock true 
to name. One case in point is the breach of 


contract action brought by W. G. Wood- 
worth, fruit grower of Albion, N. Y., against 


Rice Brothers Company of Geneva, in the 
Supreme Court. The action was brought on 
the claim that 1,100 peach trees which Mr. 
Woodworth bought of the nursery company 
were not true to name. The jury gave the 
plaintiff a verdict for $1,600. Nurserymen 
explain that no matter what care is taken, 
it is impossible to tell in all cases whether 
a tree is true to name. Seedlings get in 
with the budded stock and the appearance 
is often such as to baffle experts.” 

The question, of course, is whether the 
purchaser must the risk. 

When a housewife, standing in front of a 
basket of potatoes in a grocery, orders a 
quantity sent to her house, she'll speak up 
pretty quickly later on if the package upon 
being opened discloses a quantity of onions 

and she’ll get redress. 


assume 


When a man wanders into an auction of 
unciaimed express packages and takes a 
chance for a dollar on a package whose 
contents are entirely concealed, he doesn’t 
speak up pretty quickly later on when the 
package upon being opened discloses ma- 
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terial which under most favorable circum- 
stances would not net fifteen cents. 

The housewife paid the price of an im- 
plied quantity that she would receive pota- 
toes. That price sufficient to enable 
the grocer to guarantee, tacitly at 
that she would get what she paid for. 

The man at the auction, or in any other 
position of assuming a gambler’s chance, 
expect any guaranty. 

And whenever a purchaser pays less than 


was 
least, 


does not 


the fair market price, the presumption is 
that “there’s a reason.” 
So then; since it is true that it is very 


difficult to know absolutely that every unit 
in every order going out from a nursery is 
true to name should not prices sufficiently 
high to enable replacement be charged? 
When a purchaser of stock is 
asked to stand the mis-fit deliv- 
ery, can the public ever be induced to be- 
lieve that the nursery business is other than 


nursery 
loss of a 


> 


a lottery? 


FRUIT DEMANDS GROWING 

Upon all sides are evidences of the rapid- 
ly increasing demands for fruit. 

Never before the and de- 
mand for home orchard planting and reno- 
vating been as great as at the present be- 
cause of the unusual high living, 
the scarcity of foodstuff and the increasing 
demand for fruit and fruit products. In pre- 
war years when European orchards were at 
their best the fruit export trade of the 
United States was around $12,000,000 an- 
nually, and now with many European orch- 
ards existing only in memory, we find an 
infinitely greater outlet and demand for 
American-grown fruits. Just in recent 
years, Many extracting companies are using 
fruit juices so extensively that they have 
opened a new avenue for fruit. 


has necessity 


cost of 


Some well-known Nurserymen are enter- 
ing extensively upon orcharding. Among 
these are W. C. Reed & Son and H. M. Simp- 
son & Sons, Vincennes, Ind. Others will 
follow. Much nursery stock will be in de- 
mand, and presumably much will be offered 
in the near future, though for a time there 
will be a scarcity. Present indications are 
that although heavy plantings in nurseries 
may produce much more stock than usual, 
the activities of the horticultural societies 
and the maintenance of high prices for fruit 
will cause demand approximately in propor- 
tion to the promise of unusual supply of 
fruit trees in nurseries. 

Recently F. D. Garrison, field agent of the 
Tennessee Horticultural Society, said: 

“With the demand of fruit constantly in- 
creasing, its area of consumption broaden- 
ing and our old trees gradually declining 
from age and neglect, where do we hear a 
more imperative call of duty to ourselves, 
our state and posterity than for the plant- 
ing of fruit trees. Tennessee has been 
given every necessary element for the grow- 
ing a perfect fruit. In your place you may 
see fit to plant and cars for one tree or for 
a thousand, but unless you exercise this 
God-given possibility to the best that lies 
within you,, have you any right to murmur 
or complain about the scarcity of fruit or 
the high cost of living?” 

In this issue of the American Nursery- 
man are advertisements suggesting invest- 
ment of capital in commercial orcharding 
and in a fruit tree nursery on a large scale. 


The South Orange, N. J., Township Com- 
mittee has passed an ordinance for shade 
tree planting and maintenance. 





The American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany’s slogan: 
We Aim To Give 
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Transportation 


It is the opinion of this Journal that the 
railroads should be. restored to private 
ownership as speedily as may be. We are 
in accord with the following premises: 

“1. That private ownership and oper- 
ation of the railroads, with proper govern- 
ment regulation, is nov only more efficient 
than government ownefShip and operation, 
but more in keeping with traditions which 
have made this country great. 

“2. That the existing railroad lines 
should be developed to their highest useful- 
ness, and new lines should be built in such 
unserved territory as promises valuable de- 
velopment. 





“3. That railroad investment must there- 
fore be made attractive to private invest- 
ors. 


“4. And that the railroad industry should 
attract and retain the ablest type of men.” 

We emphasize what has recently been 
said and believe it is for the welfare of 
American industry: 

“No country, except a dead country, will 
ever have its transportation problems fin- 
ished. In meeting the existing problem the 
best that this country can do is to see that 
the next step is in the right direction, that 
the next legislation is constructive. 

“The great necessity of the moment is the 
determination of the best plan for the oper- 
ation of the railroads upon return to their 
owners, and the adoption of appropriate leg- 
islation. 

“The question of the moment is not alone 
one of rates. It is the setting up of new 
machinery of railroad operation and con- 
trol that can and will both preserve and 
develop the railroads to their highest public 
use.” 

If any of our readers desire to express 
views on the transportation problem, we 
shall be glad to devote space thereto. 


Brice Claggett, assistant to the Director 
General of Railroads said recently: 

“The railroads need equipment, they need 
all sorts of additions and betterments, they 
need to spend from $750,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 in the year 1920, they need to make 
extensions into new territory; but those are 
needs of the railroads whether under gov- 
ernment or private operation. 

“Turning the railroads back to their own- 
ers will not get those things unless there 
goes with the turning back legislation which 
will permit the owners to get the money to 
ao those things; unless there goes with the 
turning back legislation which will perpetu- 
ate some of the consolidations, some of the 
unifications, some of the saving which has 
grown up during government control and 
which should be added to under private con- 
trol rather than wiped away; unless there 
goes with the turning back real construc- 
tive legislation, rather than makeshift legis- 
lation and the thought that the return to 
private operation will cure all the ills. 

So far as the general public is concerned, 
its interest in the railroads is that satisfac- 
tory service, both passenger and freight, be 
rendered as cheaply as_ possible. The 
traveler and the shipper, and through the 
shipper the ultimate consumer, want cheap 
rates, want safe service. None of these 
things can be secured unless the railroads 
are able to get the money to make the 
necessary additions and betterments, buy 
the badly needed equipment, put the roads 
on a financial basis they have not had since 
long before the war; they cannot be solved 
unless the railroad companies treat labor 
fairly and take advantage of the lessons 
learned during government control.” 


Changes to be begun on March Ist at the 
Hotel Sherman, in Chicago, will make it 
the largest hotel in Chicago, and the third 
largest in the world. First an additional 
three stories will be put on ‘the present 
structure, then an annex 80 by 180 feet will 
be built just west of the present building. 
Among the new features the completed 
hotel will offer will be a swimming pool 
and a gymnasium for the use of its guests. 
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From Warious Points 


Tennessee Nurserymen 

One of the keynotes of the discussion at 
the recent annual convention of the Tertnes- 
see Nurserymen’s Assoeiation was that the 
Nurcrerymen as well as the horticulturists 
should encourage to a greater extent in the 
future than they have in the past the plant- 
ing of home orchards. One Nurseryman 
stated it Was easier te sell several thousand 
trees to one persofi t2an it was to sell a few 
thousand to a hundred or more people, but 
that this was not the right way to go at it, 
because to build up the horticultural inter- 
ests of the state, and to do the thing that 
has proved the most profitable in the long 
run to the Nurserymen as well, is to en- 
courage the home orchard proposition. It 
was decided at this meeting that .we home 
orchard would, in the future, be given a 
great deal more attention than in the past. 
Therefore, it is confidently expected that 
during the coming years, the home orchards 
of Tennessee will be revived and given more 
attention than in the past. 

George W. Poague, of Graysville, was re- 
elected for another year as president of the 
Association, and likewise, Prof. G. M. Bent- 
ley was re-elected for another term as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Willis Shadow, of Win- 
chester, was elected general vice-president: 
B.| A. Craddock, of Humboldt, vice-presi- 
dent for West Tennessee; Bruce Howell, of 
Knoxville, for East Tennessee, and W. R. 
Underwood for Middle Tennessee. 








Registration Enforced In California—Pro- 
tection of the orchard and vineyard indus- 
tries of Fresno County requires the rigid en- 
forcement of the law providing for registra- 
tion of growers and dealers in nursery 
stock, according to Fred P. Roullard, Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner, who is repeating 
his notice to growers and dealers that they 
must register with his office. The law which 
makes registration obligatory also provides 
for a fine, not to exceed $100, or a jail sen- 
tence not to exceed ten days, or both, for 
violation of the law. In cases where there 
is no apparent effort to disregard the law, 
both penalties may be revoked. 

“The law covers every bit of nursery 
stock sold,” said Roullard, “whether in quan- 
tities by a dealer, or a small quantity from 
one neighbor to another.” 

“We have had a number of cases come 
under the observation of this office last 
year where growers sold stock which was 
found to be diseased, and that disease was 
scattered to other orchards and vineyards. 
It is to prevent just such cases that the law 
was made, and it is for the protection of the 
orchard and vineyard industries of the 
county that we propose to enforce this law 
rigidly.” 
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Nurserymen-Orchardists 

The sixteen-year-old apple orchards of H. 
M. Simpson & Sons, Vincennes, Ind., are 
described by Benjamin W. Douglass in a 
recent issue of the Country Gentleman, who 
says: “The orchard as a whole is the most 
beautifully managed that I have ever seen— 
and I set myself up as being an orchard 
manager of sorts myself. At Simpsons’, 
however, I found everything done just as I 
have always felt that it should be done— 
except that in a few things they have ex- 
ceeded my wildest dreams of what consti- 
tutes perfect orchard management.” 

As to the orchard returns, the writer 
says: “The total returns on the orchard for 
the past two years are withheld, but the 
yield in 1918 was 6500 barrels and this year 
will be not less than 5000 barrels. You can 
figure if out for yourself and see whether 
or not this is the poorest farm in Knox 
County. Some large growers have com- 
plained to me that they were pestered with 
the automobile trade at their packing 
houses and in the orchards. The Simpsons 
do not object to this class of trade, how- 
ever, aS may be inferred from the fact that 
in 1918 they sold $12,000 worth of fruit to 
the passing trade.” 


Mississippi Warning 

Mississippi officials last month issued the 
following: 

“Many nursery plants are being delivered 
at this time. The state nursery inspector, 
has discovered that certain nurseries are 
making illegal shipments of nursery stock 
into Mississippi. Shipments of plants af- 
fected with crown gall, root knot and San 
Jose scale have been discovered, condemned 
and burned. 

“Every order of nursery plants delivered 
in this state should be accompanied by a 
certificate of the state nursery inspector of 
Mississippi. Each person receiving plants 
from a nursery should look carefully for 
the certificate from the Mississippi nursery 
inspector. The plants should be refused if 
the certificate is not present and the nur- 
sery inspector, Agricultural College, Missis- 


sippi, should be immediately notified. The 
certificate tag should accompany each 
order for one plant as well as for a 
thousand. 


“All persons purchasing plants should al- 
so personally inspect each plant for root 
knot, crown gall, scale or other serious 
pests and notify the nursery inspector im- 
mediately of any disease or pest discovered. 
These inspections should be made of all 
plants, even though they are accompanied 
by certificate tags.” 


The American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany’s slogan: 
We Aim To Give 
More Than We Promise 








Standard Apples, Standard Pears, 
uote 
prices. 


| 1,000 Black Walnut................ 1 yr. 
10,000 Honeylocust. ................ 1 yr. 


Grape Vines, Berry plants, 
quantities, kinds, sizes an 


Introducers of 
Box-BaRBERRY 
IBOLIUM PRIVET 





| The Elm City Nursery Co., 
| WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc. 


10,000 American Hemlock 2-3 ‘ 
10,000 if - 
5,000 Japan eee 
5.000 : th 





5,000 Hydrangea A eee: 2-3 ft 
5,000 a ” 


NEW HAVEN, 
Conn. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED ___ Middle aged Man as Nursery 
Foreman, who understands 
buddin6 of fruit and roses; can handle help 
and teams. We have a good opening for the 
right party. 
Please reply. stating age. experience, sal- 
ary expected. etc. 


C. R. BURR & CO., Manchester, Conn. 




















Commercial Orchard Planting 


Nurserymen are entering this field with marked 
success. Government reports show that prospect 
is for a demand in the next five or ten years far in 
excess of probable supply of apple and other fruit, 


To one who' has capital and desires to enter this 
field it is suggested that correspondence be entered 
into with G. L. M., this office. 





’ 

Young man to start a nur- 
| WANTED sery for us; mostly orna- 
| mental and evergreens. State experience 

and references. Small wage and interest in 
business to right man. 


Address A. L., 
P. ©. Box 124. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











To Develop Grape Vine Industry 


An experienced nurseryman would like to con- 
sider co-operation with business man seeking in- 
vestment of capital in a field offering unusua] 
opportunity in the above line, a field not now even 
at the beginning of!development, which is practical 


Address L. B. this Office 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
New Fruits of Real Merit 


‘* Erskine Park ’’ the new everbear- 
ing red raspberry, also Royal Purple, 


Empire, Idaho and Plum Farmer 
raspberries. ‘* Neverfail’? the new 
everbearing strawberry, ‘‘ Oswego’’ 


apple, the prettiest apple in the world. 
Nurserymen should get in on these 
new fruits while the getting is good. 


ADDRESS 


L. J. FARMER 


PULASKI, N. Y. 

















WILD FLOWERS | 
Native Shrubs or Trees that are not 
regularly listed can be secured through 


BOTANICAL NURSERY CO. 
LAPEER, MICH. 











LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 
DERRY, N. H. 











E. TURBAT & CO. 


! 





Rosa Multiflora (Polyantha) seedlings, 4-5 mm, $35 per 1,000 


2-4 M/ mM, $25 per 1,000 
Orleans, France 








1917-1918 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 
DIRECTORY 
A Few Copies May Still Be Obtained 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ver spent.” 
For full particulars write 


NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
48 Wall St., New York City 
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Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


| Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
| Specializes in 

AMOOR NORTH AND VULGARIS 
Privet. EARLY HARVEST B. B. 
Root grown. BUNGEII 2 and 3 year 
heads. SHADE TREES. Large stock, 
||| all sizes. | 
| ORNAMENTALS. Grown for land- ] 








scape work. 


Correspondence solicited 





Remember the Mid-Month Issue of the 


AMERICAN 


Nursery Trade Bulletin 


FOR TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Forms close on 12th 


39 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





No matter what periodical you are taking, 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN should be reg- 
ularly on your desk. A business aid. Bristi- 
ing with exclusive trade news. Absc.-.sly 
independent. NOT OWNED BY NURSERY- 
MEN. 








AN ELOQUENT DEFIANCE 

Every advertisement in this Trade 
Publication is an eloquent defiance 
to the enemies of a republic and the 
principles of democracy. It is a stand- 
ing declaration of the power and de- 
termination of the business men of 
this country that the progress and 
prosperity of its people shall not be 
defeated. 

















Cornus Elegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 ft. 
Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, 


Special for Spring | 


Painesville, Ohio | 








Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 


American Fruit Pub. Co., Rochester, NY. 





If you missed getting your adv. in the 
current issue of American Nurseryman send 


your copy for the mid-month 


American Nursery Trade Bulletin 


Nut Trees 


Wholesale and Retail 


Budded and Grafted Trees 
Transplanted stocks, Pecans. 
English and Black Walnut, 
Shagbarks and Hybrids, 
Filberts, Etc. 


J. F. JONES, The Nut Specialist 
Box N. Lancaster, Pa. 








Modern advertising has elevated the 
standard of business ethics. It conserves 
trade, extends business, creates good will; it 


protects and fosters legitimate enterprise. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES 


AND SHRUBS 


“Bay State Quality” 


Largest assortment in New England. 
Evergreen and dediduous trees. 
Sturdy, choice stock that can be depended upon 


Send for Trade List. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Finest of Shrubs, Hardy native and hybrid Rhodo 
dendrons — transplanted and acclimated. Strong 
field-grown Perenntals in great variety. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 





SALES GUARANTEED 


WE ARE SO CONFIDENT THAT OUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS WILL SELL_ LAND- 
SCAPE ORDERS THAT WE WILL RE- 
TURN MONEY IF YOU DO NOT MAKE 
SALES IN ONE YEAR. ESPECIALLY 
OUR COLORED PHOTOS ARE THE 
HIGHEST GRADE SELLING MATERIAL 


Write for Free Samples 


We will come to your Nursery this spring and 
make views of your own stock for the catalog. Also 
get landscape views about town foryour use. Write 
now and we will make arrangements. Our prices 
are reasonable. 


B. F. CONIGISKY 
416 N. Jefferson St. PEORIA, ILL. 


S rawberries 


Summer and Fail Bearing 
Headquarters for Strawberries 

and Fruit oats of all kinds. Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Grapes, Fruit Tre 

Roses, Shrubs, Bays for . wr y 
Crates, Baskets. talog free. @ 


L.J.Parmer, Pulaski, N.Y. 

























BEMAN ~-replaces 
ORS the horse 







I'p lows, harrows, seeds, 

cu Nivates mows hay, mows 
lawns, hauls loads; does anyfarm or gn arden work 
ordinarily done by one horse or by hand—does 
it faster, better and cheaper. Solves labor prob- 
jems. The original one-horse tractor, test 
azd proven on thousands of farms. Also does 
4h. p. gas engine belt work and moves from one 
job to another under its own power 
—useful the yeararound, Wnite for 
snteresling free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO. 
354 Sixth Avenue South 



























| Strawberries Blackberries Iris 
Raspberries Dewberries Privet 





| NEW CARLISLE, 


<CARFES NURSERY QUA 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


1200 Acres. “At it 25 Years” 


We offer for spring, 1920, a good assortment of following stock. and will be pleased 
to submit prices on your want list 


See wholesale list before placing your order 
W. N. SCARFF & SONS OHIO 


HEADQUARTERS 


Spirea Asparagus 
Rhubarb Herseradish 


Hardwood Cuttings 
Volga Poplar 























Special Offer of 5000 Norway Maples 
Fine, heavily branched Straight trunks 


CALIPER: 
Height 6 in. Above ground 10 100 
8-10 FSS Ss ee 10.00 90.00 
10-12 “ I cet in oc op emnaiic 15.00 135.00 
12-14 “ 2to3inch ........... : 25.00 225.00 
14-16 “* 3 to4dinch. wwe 60.00 , 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Box 402 DUNDEE, Illinois 





oo GRANDIFLORA, field grown, s:ocky 

plants, al 

ABELIA GRANDIFLORA, in quantity. Write for 
prices on number and sizes wanted. 

AMOOR RIVER NORTH, thirty thousand, two years 


EVERGREENS in variety. For lining Irish and 


English Junipers. 800 Biota Aurea Nana, |? in. 
NORTH CAROLINA NATURAL PEACH SEED 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, N. C. 


Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





The Art of 


Landscape Architecture 
By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘* Land- 
scape Gardening,’’ etc. 

An octavo volume of 47 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water. 
islands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


CLINCH “Re an 21ccE" SALES 

by Sovpleging, your 
“selling personality.’ ere’s the helpful, in- 
spiring book to show you how. Successful 
Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives you the se- 
crets of order-getting salesmanship; explains 
how to select the right approach, presentation 
and closing for each individual prospect. It 
will help you make of yourself a commanding 
salesman. Handy size for your pocket, 65 
cents postpaid. 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Nurseryman (Monthly) 
A National Trade Journal For Nur- 
sery Growers and Dealers. 

$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 

Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch. 
Three years’ subscription $3.50 
Three years—Canada, abroad $5.00 








American Nursery Trade Bulletin (Mo. ) 

Published Monthly, Supplementing 
‘American Nurseryman’’, issued on the 
15th. Subscription 5Uc per year. Ad- 
vertising $2.10 per inch. 


American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 

$1.50 per year, Canada, abroad $2.00 
Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 


These are the Standard Publications of the 
kind. Based upon 26 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishiag Co., Ine 


39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 





“Nurserymen ought to be free to discuss 
trade topics not only as they come up in 
annual conventions, but throughout the year 


in the trade journals.”—J. H. Dayton Storrs 
& Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 
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A NEW DAY FOR THE NURSERY BUSINESS 


By L. J. TUCKER, Secy-Treas. McKay Nursery Company, Madison, Wis. 


Such a splendid article as the one by 
George Parker, Fayetteville, Arkansas, pub- 
lished in November issue of American Nur- 
seryman furnishes food for reflection. Be- 
fore we can hope to secure the maximum 
benefits from advertising, our house must 
be set in order. The American Association 
of Nurserymen should consist of members 
that stand for distgibution of high class 
stock. Members st ' 2d have an intelligent 
understanding of grades and quality. We 
regret to say that we have seen many trees, 
shrubs, etc., distributed by members of our 
Association that should be on the brush 
pile. It is evident that some of the mem- 
bers need educating along these lines, and 
if they cannot be educated to grow, grade 
and pack properly then they do not be- 
long in the American Association of Nur 
serymen for if allowed to remain they will 
only bring disrepute on the Association. A 
membership must mean all that should be 
implied—a square deal, good stock of the 
grade and age specified and properly han- 
dled 

Can we ask the planter to have faith in 
all members of our Association today? How 
many nurserymen when purchasing nursery 
stock consider whether the seller is a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen or not? Why on earth should they 
consider this, when he knows he is just as 
liable to receive stock poorly graded and 
packed from a member as from a non-mem- 


ber. No member should be allowed to vio 
late all rules and principles of business, 
such as selling stock early in the season, 


and if prices go down your order is filled 
complete, but if prices happen to advance, 
your order is packed short and by so doing 
drags off a few dishonest dollars, if he suc- 
ceeds in his intentions. This of course does 
not apply to all cases, sometimes he over 
sells by mistake; however, Nurserymen 
déaling square and above board are care- 
ful what they agree te do and this type as 
a rule fulfill their contracts. There is also 
a tendency among some Nurserymen to 
grade carelessly when stock is high priced; 
very often the grade is not so good as when 


stock is only worth one-half as much. Such 
procedure is entirely wrong. The value 
should not and does not enter into the 


grade, and until grades and quality can be 
depended upon, there would be no use to 
have shipments carry a blue tag as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Parker. 

The dues of one-fourth per cent on val- 
ume of sales is no small item; however, if 
we build up an organization composed of 
Nurserymen that stand for quality and 
square dealing, we will then have an Asso- 
ciation that can put on an advertising cam- 
paign as to what its members can and will 
do when selling to the planter. It is true 
such advertising whether along the lines 
of general publicity or in advertising the 
Association will benefit the fellow on the 
outside, but the public (Mr. Planter) will 
soon learn where dependable stock can be 
secured and then the fellow who hasn’t seen 
the advantages of the American Associa- 
tion will be knocking at our door for admit- 
tance. Right here a thorough investiga- 
tion should be made of the applicant’s busi- 
ness methods, ete., and if found worthy ad- 


mit him. If not worthy refuse him a mem- 
bership until he can come up to the re- 
quirements. First of all our Association 


must be deeply concerned as to its quality 
of members—-weed out those who cannot 
stand the test and then when the quality 
can be banked upon, advertising of the As- 
sociation can begin and be kept up under 
a full head of steam. No organization can 
be advertised into prominence unless back 
of the name is something upon which the 
public can depend, and this something is 
number one strictly first class nursery stock 
always up to grade and quality specified. 
This is the foundation upon which a perma- 
nent and lasting structure can be built, and 
if so built the American Association of Nur- 
serymen will grow and prosper. 

With all due respect to our able Vigilance 
Committee permit us to suggest that some 
of the money which will be spent for ad- 
vertising be used in paying for one or two 
assistants to our Executive Secretary. Their 
duties would be to call on Nurserymen, 
both members and prospective members, in- 
vestigate their business methods, etc. 


These assistants would also be available 
to assist the Adjustment Committee in any 
matters that might come up. Further with 
worthy Nurserymen they could present our 
claims to them relative to a membership 
in our Association. Such a policy would 
make available and place in the hands of 
our officers valuable information upon 
which prompt action could be taken. 

We are not losing faith in our brother 
Nurserymen, for very often we think some 
of the practices referred to are caused from 
poor methods and sheer carelessness. The 
work of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen and experience of years which it 
has had should and we believe it does, give 
competency for the responsibilities now be- 
fore it. 

It is along these lines that we see a new 
day in the Nursery business, and as the day 
dawns we can take up as our slogan, “Buy 
your Nursery Stock from a member of the 
American Association of Nurservmen for 
the stock furnished must be and will be 
right.” 

At the annnal meeting of the Alabama 
Horticultural Society, George E. Murrell, 
horticulturist of the Southern Railway com- 
pany, said that Californias now living in 
southern Alabama are growing Tokay 
grapes with equal to that had in 
California. He believes that south Alabama 
will develop quite an industry along this 
line. 


success 


January, 1920 


Teague Nurseries Expand—The R. M. 
Teague Citrus Nurseries of San Dimas, Cal- 
ifornia, are both expanding and absorbing. 
The entire stock of sub-tropical fruit trees 
and plants formerly belonging to the West 
India Gardens at Altadena, was purchased 
and moved to San Dimas, together with the 
houses, and the Altadena establishment 
Passes out of existence. All the young 
stock of tropicals will be planted on the new 
90 acre tract recently purchased by Mr. 
Teague in the Habra Valley, about six miles 
east of Whittier. A large stock of citrus trees 
will also be planted on the new grounds, 
but avocados feijoas, sapotes and guavas, 
together with all the long list of fruits that 
go with them, will be grown. At San Dimas 
fields are hundreds of thousands of young 
citrus trees under the highest culture and 
on stakes could be seen the registered num- 
bers of the trees from which the buds were 
taken. 





Arkansas Nurserymen 

George Parker of Parker Brothers Nur 
sery, Fayetteville, Ark., was elected presi 
dent of the Arkarsas State Nurserymen’s 
Association which was organized at Fay- 
etteville during the meeting of farmers and 
state horticulturists and kindred organiza 
tions last month at the University. E. H. 
Ballard of Piggott, Clay County, was elected 
secretary. 

According to a member of the newly or 
ganized association much interest is being 
manifested by Nurserymen over tne state 
and a vrowing membership is expected. 
Little Rock was selected as place of next 
meeting. 





NOTES FROM EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Continued from page 10 
ment to Printers Ink, offering the hundred 
dollars for a slogan, but it was declined on 
account of Post Office that 
the sum offered to be paid to each if one or 


rules require 


more submit the same accepted slogan! 
Some member ought to get that $100. The 
Market Development Committee are _ to 
award it—when they get one that suits. 
Inspection: 

Prof. J. K. Shaw, West Virginia Inspec- 


tor says: “We have so much governmental 
inspection in these days that one may well 


hesitate to suggest more. Yet there are 
inspections and certifications in horticul- 
tural matters that amount to less than 


would an inspection of nursery rows by a 
genuine variety expert and a certification 
that they are apparently true to name. Why 
should not the American Association of 
Nurserymen undertake something of this 
sort on its own account?” 

As Prof. Shaw asks the question directly 
of the Association, the Secretary will be 
glad to hear from members on the subject. 
Mr. E. M. Sherman Says: 

“If reputable nurserymen would refuse 
to sell stock to dealers who simply pur- 
chase so many apple trees, so many plum, 
so many cherry, without regard to variety 
and if buyers would take pains to buy of 
firms of known responsibility, the bulk of 
the trouble (‘misfit trees’) would be elim- 
inated.” : 

These two suggestions are worthy of 
careful consideration. The Secretary will 
be glad to hear from members about them. 
Bureau for Finding Stock: 

This idea seems to have more 
favor than was expected and many mem- 
bers have filed cards showing the surplus 
items they wish to dispose of. Nurserymen, 
but nurserymen only, have been furnished 
withinformation as find many 
articles inquired for and presumably to the 
advantage of seller and buyer alike. Nur- 
serymen not members have asked for the 
same privilege, which, of course, had to be 
denied as the Bureau is for the sole benefit 


met with 


to where to 


of members having surplus to sell. So far 
it has been, and for the present anyway it 
should 


change of 


medium for 


between 


continue to be, a eXx- 


business nurserymen 


only. 
Credit Reportes: 

The few inquiries the Office gets for 
credit information would seem to indicate 


that our members feel themselves fully in- 
formed as to the responsibility of all those 
in the trade. But 
different story. It is 
easy it has been for irresponsible firms to 
get credit in various quarters and in large 
amounts. These claims in many 
are against persons notoriously bad pay and 
not worthy of trust. The office only this 
week received two-claims of nearly five hun- 
dred dollars against a party who always has 
to pay cash in advance to those who know 
him. Can not the claim files and the 
ious sources of credit information open to 
our members through this office, save some 
of those bad accounts with a word of warn- 
ing? There is far too much loss in bad ac- 
counts that can be avoided by the exercise 
of ordinary caution. Your Credit and Col- 
lection Bureau can help there. 

JOHN WATSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


our file of claims tells a 
amazing to find how 


instances 


Var- 


Princeton, N. J. 
1919. 


December 30, 





A ONE-TIME IMPORTER SAYS | 


“We have some three hundred acres 
of ornamental nursery stock in prob- 
ably as wide a variety list as any nur- 
sery west of Philadelphia. We have 
| imported heavily heretofore but they 
have been items which were not diffi- 
cult to grow, but were produced so 
| cheaply in Europe that we could not 
afford to produce them ourselves. We 
certainly will be only too glad to rely 
on our own ability to produce our 
stock from this time on.” 








The American 
pany’s slogan: 
We Aim To Give 

More Than We Promise 





Fruits Publishing Com- 
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Cultural Topics 











A Case for Action 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the annual convention in December of the 
Northern Nut Growers‘ Association, in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., upon preesntation and mo- 
tion of T. P. Littlepage, Maryland Nut Nur- 
series, Bowie, Md., and copies thereof were 
sent to the secretaries of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen and the Southern 
Association of Nurserymen: 

“Whereas, this association is justly jeal- 
ous of its character and standing among 
the nut growing public of this western con- 
tinent and especially among the northern 
nut culturists, amateur or professional: 

“And Whereas, this association views 
with distrust and some alarm the growing 
but questionable practice of selling seedling 
pecan trees to the general public: 

“And whereas, it developed at a recent 
meeting of the Southern Nurserymens As- 
sociation held at Atlanta, Georgia, that seed- 
ling pecan trees from the Gulf States were 
being distributed in the territory north of 
the Ohio river; 

“And whereas; this practice if continued 
will work a distinct disadvantage to the in- 
dustry in general as well as to the planters 
in particular; 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That this as- 
sociation now and here record its views of 
this question as follows: that we emphati- 
cally protest against the above named prac- 
tice and urge upon the nurserymen of the 
United States the importance of discourag- 
ing the practice of planting seedling pecan 
trees for orchard purposes in particular; 
and further, that especially shall extreme 
caution be used to prevent the shipment of 
southern seedling pecan trees for planting 
in the territory north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers; and further, 

Be it Resolved: That the secretary com- 
municate a copy of these resolutions to the 
President and Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Nurserymen with 
the request that this organization take 
cognizance of this condition, and take such 
steps as are compatible with its authority 
and sentiment to repress such reprehensible 
practice on the part of the American nur- 
sery trade.” 








one of the largest stocks of 
| We Offer Aroma and Klondike straw- 
| berry plants in the country.also have Gandy. 

Excelsior and Early Ozark. June Bud 
| peach trees in the leading commercial sorts. 
Write for prices. 


_ CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 




















Twice-a-month 
Nursery Trade Publicity 


On the ist and the 15th 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


Nurserymen’s Bud Selection Association 
of California—Capital stock $150,000. In- 
corporators: William F. Kirkman, Jr., of 
Fresno, J. S. Armstrong of San Diego, J. E. 
Berktholdt of Newcastle, M. J. Crow of Wat- 
sonville, H. A. Hyde of Gilroy. George C. 
Roeding, president of the State Board of 
Agriculture, indorses the project and so 
does the United States. Department of Agri- 
culture. Professor E. J. Wickson, former 
dean of the College of Agriculture at Berke- 
ley, has approved the project and promised 
support. Enthusiastic co-operation also has 
been assured by thousands of fruit growers 
in all parts of the state. It is planned by 
means of the association to standardize bud 
wood and distribute only the choicest va- 
rieties to nurserymen who supply the grow- 
ers. Approximately 90 per cent of the nur- 
serymen have joined the association and the 
remainder are expected to affiliate at once. 





Pacific Coast Sentiment 

Discussing the Federal Quarantine 37, 
Ernest Baunton says in the California Cul- 
tivator: 

“For several years this regulation has 
been in process of incubation and it did not 
catch us unawares, for many firms estab- 
lished large nurseries for the growing of 
azaleas, bays, heaths, rhododendrons, palms 
and ‘Dutch’ bulbs, all of which were for- 
merly imported. Persimmon and other trees 
originally were heavily imported from 
Japan, but local growers who read aright 
the handwriting on the wall planted seeds 
and budded their own stock. Thus the na- 
tion was somewhat prepared for the em- 
bargo. In a few years we shall have become 
so stocked with American grown trees and 
plants of all sorts that what some feared 
would be a calamity will prove an acknowl- 
edged blessing. In ornamental lines in Cal- 
ifornia the shadow of the coming event 
moved Ward to expend a quarter of a mil- 
lion in Humboldt County, Bassett and 
Washburn $200,000 at Sierra Madre, Wilcox 
$150,000 at Montebello and Dieterich $25,000 
in the peatlands of Southern California. 
Aside from these, great fields of Dutch 
bulbs are grown about Santa Cruz in Cen- 
tral California, and every standard nursery 
firm in the state is growing some of the 
stock formerly imported. 

“But quarantine regulation No. 37 does 
not prohibit; it merely restricts bringing 
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in new varieties from any country comply- 
ing with its provisions, so that necessary 
propagating stock may be brought in in 
reasonable and quite large quantities. The 
government maintains a detention quaran- 
tine station where all importations are held 
until they may safely be liberated for distri- 
bution. Finished stock, ready for the plant- 
er, is kept out. But propagating stock for 
use of the nurserymen is allowed to pass 
after reasonable Nurserymen 
say that anyone w show the fed- 
eral horticultural b awh he wants for 
importation in no 2. necessary pro 
pagating stock will meer ve courteous and 
conscientious offic counter no dif- 
ficulty in securing 4 


The Family Tree-—in Als recent talk at 
Ontario, California, says the California Cul 
tivator, A. D. Shamel made a strong plea for 
recording the crop production of each tree 
and advised painting a number on each with 
white lead. He said it is amusing, as well 
as pathetic, to see how little the average 
orchardist knows about his best trees. In 
visiting orchards in quest of the best per 
formers, the owner would state: “We have 
one tree (or more) from which we gather 
oranges for family use. They are superior 
to all others. Come right this way. Here 
it is! No, this is the one. No. Well, I am 
not sure but it is this one; it is one of this 
group close by.” Very few are able posi- 
tively to identify these family trees. How 
easy recognition would be if each had a 
number. How easy to find the drones if 
the crop of each tree was counted and re- 
corded. 


ne 
“* you saw it im AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





The Greening Nursery Co., Monroe, Mich., 
attracted attention by its exhibit of pedi- 
greed trees at the National Farmers Exposi- 
tion in Toledo, O. It is stated that gov- 
ernment horticultural experts in Washing- 
ton are co-operating with the Greening firm 
in their endeavor to produce a better North- 
ern Spy, Baldwin, Steele’s Red and other 
leading apple varieties, also the improve- 
ment of the standard varieties of peaches, 
pears, cherries, etc. 


The American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany’s slogan: 
We Aim To Give 
More Than We Promise 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 











SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCE MUST NET $1.50 

Attention is directed to the necessity for getting to the publishers of the 
American Nurseryman the full price for subscription, either new or renewal. 

Checks on banks in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Albany, N. Y.; drafts on banks in those cities; post-office money orders and express 
money orders may be sent at par. Other forms of remittance should include ten 
cents additional to cover bank discount for collection. 

In fairness to those who observe these conditions, the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman will credit subscriptions and renewals for the exact term for 
which the payment provides. The subscription price is $1.50 for twelve issues. If 
the remittance nets but $1.40, the subscription or renewal will be entered for eleven 
months. Advances in postal rates based upon the zone system and other increases 
in charges to publishers require observance of these matters if the subscription 
price of this periodical is to remain at the present price. 

Canadian and foreign subscriptions and renewals will take the corresponding 
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SURPLUS : Nurserymen Should Know ; 
( 2 
California Privet, 3 to 4, 4 to & and & to 6 ft. § That one of the fastest growing industries $ 
Hemlock Spruce in sizes 3 to 6 ft. $ in the country is : 
Oriental Planes English Beech 2 , ; 
: ‘ | 
icateiic@eiie tain ; NUT CULTURE 
European and Silver Lindens, Pin Oaks, 2 ; Demand for information as to Nursery-grown Nut Trees is $ 
s a : . § insistent on all sides. Full information by specialists appears ‘ 
Red Oaks,.White Dogwoods, Salisburias, $ regularly in 
Norway, Silver, Sycamore and Sugar Maples. $ 
> 
We have a quantity of large Shrubbery and a good $ AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL 
assortment of Shade Trees, in large sizes from $ Leading National Publication of the kind 5 
3 to 6 inch caliper. $ Subscription $1.50 Per Year Advertising Rate $2.10 per inch 
$ 
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THE RAKESTRAW-PYLE CO., Kennett Square, Pa. ; 50 State St, ROCHESTER. B. Y. 
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Che National Association 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


President—J. Edward Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
Vice-Pres.—Lloyd C. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hill, Des Moines, lowa. 

Exec. Sec’y—John Watson, 400 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 
Asst. Sec’y—Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 


Executive Comr tee—J. Edward Moon, 
Chairman, Morris , Pa.: Lloyd C. Stark, 
vice-president, Louiiana, Mo.; E. S. Welch, 
Shenandoah, Iowa: J. B. Pilkington, Port- 
land, Oregon; T. B. West, Perry, Ohio; E. 
W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn.; C. C. May- 
hew, Sherman, Texas; C. R. Burr, Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

Finance Committee—E. S. Welch, 
andoah, Iowa: J. Edward Moon, 
ville, Pa. 

Legislative & Tariff Committee—Charles 
H. Perkins, 2nd, Chairman, Newark, N. Y.: 
William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y.; James M. 
Pitkin, Newark, N. Y.: John H. Dayton, 
Painesville, Ohio; J. R. Mayhew, Waxaha- 
chie, Texas: C. R. Burr, Manchester, Conn.; 
David C. Stranger, West Newberry, Mass.: 
Col. George W. Pogue, Graysville, Tenn.; 
George C. Roeding, Fresno, Cal.; J. T. Foote, 
Durant, Okla.: S. A. Miller, Milton, Ore.; 
William Flemer, Sr., Springfield, N. J.; Or- 
lando Harrison, Berlin, Md.; Fred W. Wat- 
son, Topeka, Kansas; Henry B. Chase, 
Chase, Ala.; E. H. Smith, York, Nebr.; H. 
D. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind.; William War- 
ner Harper, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; W. F. Ilgen- 
fritz, Monroe, Mich.; Michael R. Cashman, 
Owatonna, Minn.; S. W. Crowell, Roseacres, 
Miss. 

Market Development Committee—Chair- 
man not yet selected; Robert Pyle, West 
Jrove, Pa.; Frederic L. Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J.: Ernest F. Coe, New Haven, Conn.; 


Shen- 
Morris- 


O. Joe Howard, Pomona, N. C.; 


Earl D. 
Needham, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Arbitration Committee—George Marshall, 
chairman, Arlington, Nebr.; Henry Chase, 
Chase, Ala.; Frank Stannard, Ottawa, Kan.; 
A. E. Robinson, Lexington, Mass.; E. W. 
Reid, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vigilance Committee—Paul M. Lindley, 


chairman, Pomona. N. C.; James A. Young: 
Aurora, Ill.; Will Herrison, York, Nebr.: E. 
P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kansas; F. S. Baker, 
Cheshire, Conn. 

Committee on Nomenclature 
Kelsey, chairman, Salem, Mass.; 
McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Committee on Relations with Landscape 


Harlan P. 
J. Horace 


Architects—Thomas B. Meehan, chairman, 
Dresher, Pa.: Henry Kohankie, Painesville, 
Ohio: Theodore J. Smith, Geneva, N. Y.: 
Richard M. Wyman, Framington, Mass.; 
John Howes Humphreys, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Traffic Committee— Charles Sizemore, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


Committee on Arrangements for Conven- 
tion and Exhibits—‘’. M. Augustine, chair- 
man, Normal, Ill.: Guy Bryant, Princeton, 
Ill.; Leonard H. Vaughan, Chicago, Ill. 

Committee on Annual Report—E. P. Ber- 
nardin, chairman, Parsons, Kansas; George 
Holsinger, Rosedale, Kansas. 

Committee on Courses of Nursery Train- 
ing in Agricultural Colleges—Henry Hicks, 
chairman, Westbury, L. I.;: Theodore Borst, 
Boston, Mass. Committee not yet com- 
pleted. 





Mechanicsburg, Pa., is planting 150 elms, 


pin oaks and red oaks in memory of sol- 
diers. 
B. F. Conigisky. Peoria, Ill., has been 


traveling through Texas taking photographs 
of landscape views. 

E. M. Sherman, Charles City, Iowa, is di- 
rector for the twelfth district of the Iowa 
Horticultural Society. 


Extensive planting of shade trees and or- 
namental trees will be undertaken shortly 
by the County Commissioners for the beau- 
tification of the county roads, says the Sa- 
vannah, Ga., News. 


L. F. Dintelmann, Belleville, Ill., was sup- 
erintendent of the fruit exhibit at the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Illinois 


Horticultural Society last month at Belle- 


ville. 


In many parts of the Eastern States last 
month the supply of trees for sale was far 
in excess of the demand. It was estimated 
that dealers in one large city would stand 
to lose $25,000. They were Christmas trees. 


T. R. Norman & Sons, Painesville, O., 
will conduct their nursery on a profit-shar- 
ing basis after January 1, all employes in 
their service for two years or more parti- 
cipating. 

John Hall of Rochester, N. Y., for 30 years 
secretary of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural society, now absorbed by the New 
York State Horticultural society, and for 
some time secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, has sold his Roch- 
ester house and with his family will travel 
in the West. 





“More trees can be sold and planted ad- 
vantageously than all of us can grow. It 
is under-selling, not over-production that is 
our problem.”—O. JOE HOWARD, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. Van LINDLEY NURSERY 
CO.. Pomona, N. C. 





base the 
the and 
geographical 
latitude 39 
Lebanon, 


outline map of 


Coast 


According to an 
United States just issued by 
Geodetic Survey, the exact 
center of the United States is at 
and longitude 98, a point near 
Smith county, Kansas. 

The Christmas tree problem might well be 
solved by advocating the use of small living 
trees in pots and the planting of the trees 


later in the home grounds. It’s up to the 
Nurserymen to start something if they 
would reap the rewards 
TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 
Pennsylvania—Pres., Robert Pyle, West 
Chester; vice-president, A. F. Meehan, 


Dresher; treas., Thomas A. Rakestraw, Ken- 
nett Square; Secy., Henry T. Moon, Morris- 
ville. 

New York—Pres., C. H. Perkins, 2nd, 
Newark; Secy., Charles J. Maloy, Roches- 
ter. 


Connecticut Prest., Chester Brainard, 
Thompsonville; vice-pres.. H. W. Gotts- 
chalk, Manchester; Secy., F. L. Thomas, 


Meriden; Treas., W. W. Hunt, Hartford. 

Rhode Island—Pres., G. H. Greaton, Prov- 
idence; Vice-Pres., C. W. Morey, Woon- 
socket; Secy., D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville: 
Treas., V. A. Vanicek, Newport. 

American Plant Propagators—President 
A. H. Hill, Dundee, Ill.; vice-pres., E. M. 
Sherman, Charles City, Ia.; secy-treas., F. 


W. von Oven, Naperville, Ill. Executive 
committee, Charles A. Scott, Manhattan, 
Kan.; Theo. Borst, Boston, Mass.; Thomas 


A. McBeth, Springfield, O.; John A. Young, 
Aurora, Tl. 

Washington— President, C. Malone, 
Seattle; secy-treas., H. M. Lindley, Seattle. 

Southwestern Association of Nurserymen 
—President, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla.; 
vice-pres., H. E. Cannon, Henderson, Tex.; 
secy., J. C. Boyd, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Tennessee Nurseries—President, Col. Geo. 
W. Poague, Graysville; secy-treas., Prof. 
Geo. M. Bentley, Knoxville. 

The American Fruits Publishing Com- 
pany’s slogan: 

We Aim To Give 
More Than We Promise 
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In the Miami Valley 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

In general, the conditions in this valley 
are very satisfactory; all the nurserymen 
here have had very satisfactory trade and 
all that it was possible for them to handle, 
and they will not have a very large surplus 
of stock left for spring trade. On the whole, 
the nursery business through the valley is 
in a healthier condition than it has been 
for a number of years. 

Peter Bohlender & Sons. 
Tippecanoe City, O. W. F. Bohlender. 

Pennsylvania Forest Tree Nurseries—The 
forest tree nurseries operated by the Penn- 
sylvania department of forestry have pro- 
duced over 50,000,000 trees, most of which 
have been planted already within the state. 
Hon. Robert S. Conklin, commissioner of 
forestry, predicts that over 4,000,000 forest 
trees will be planted by private owners of 
woodland during the spring of 1920. Heal- 
thy and stocky will be furnished by 
the Pennsylvania department of forestry for 


trees 


planting anywhere within the state. The 
only charge which the applicants must 
satisfv is the cost of packing and shipping, 
which is usually less than fiftv cents pe 
1,000 trees From 500 to 2.500 trees should 
be planted per acre. Two men can plant 
1,000 trees per day 


Burbank Working on a New Silk Tree— 


Luther Burbank, Santa Ros Cal., accord 
ing to the San Francisco Chronicle, has en 
tered into a contract with G. Imai, one of 
the leading silk producers of Japan, to per 
fect a mulber tree superior to that in 
most general use at present, 

Imai, a member of the Imperial Japanese 


Senate and a delegate to the International 


Commercial Conference in Brussels last 
March, concluded recently a business visit 
to the United States. Part of his mission 
was to make a contract with Burbank 
Burbank said a larger leaf of better qual 
ity was desired, and a tree of more rapid 
and compact growth, because for silk pro- 
ducing purposes ‘t is cut back each vear. 
He expects to have the new variety of 


mulberry ready for use in four years. 


Wisconsin Reforesting—-During the spring 


of 1920 the Wisconsin Conservation com- 
mission again will offer thrifty forest trees 
from its nursery at Trout Lake at their cost 


of production in an effort to stimulate an in- 


terest in tree culture. Special attention 
will be given to those who desire to im- 
prove their wood or poor lands by intro- 
duction of practical forestry methods. The 
following trees will be available, and fur- 
ther information can be obatined from the 


Conservation commission, Madison. 
Seedlings, two vears old—20,000 Colorado 
Blue Spruce, 500 Japanese Pine, 500 Serbian 
Larch, 500 White Pine, 1,000 Norway Pine, 
500 Norway Spruce, 23,000 Scotch Pine, 50,- 
000 White Spruce, 6,000 European Larch. 
Seedlings, three years old—175,000 Nor- 
wav Pine; 115,006 White Pine; 12,000 Euro- 
pean Larch, 7,000 Norway Spruce. 
Transplants, three years old—40,000 Nor- 


wavy Spruce, 37,009 White Pine, 17,000 Nor- 
way Pine. 
Transplants, four vears old—90,000 Nor- 


way Spruce, 10,000 White Pine, 90,000 Nor 
way Pine. 

Transplants, six years 
Pine, 270,000 White 
Pine. 


Scotch 
Norway 


old 
Pine, 


7,500 
50,000 


Growers’ Associa- 
meeting of 


The National 
tion, which was organized at a 
several associations last August in Cleve- 
land, will hold its first convention at Cleve- 
land on January 13. O. W. Johnson is chair- 
man pro tem; W. H. Asbury, Unionville, O., 
is secretary. 


Grape 





A farm near St. Clairsville, O., owned by 
Robert Hammond, has been sold to J. J. 
Carroll, of Triadelphia, W. Vo., and Charles 
W. Ebberts of Clayton, W. Va. The 
new owners will take possession of the 
farm May 1, and will immediately start to 
plant a commercial orehard. They plan to 
make it the largest orchard property in 
Belmont County, O. 





President J. E. Bergholdt of the Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association last month 
addressed fruit growers at a Yuba City 
meeting. 
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Good Assortment. 


Trade list now ready. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 





HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES 


SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES 


Excellent Quality. All our own growing 


Ask for your copy. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 

















Grafted Hardy Northern Pecans 





Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED & SON, Prop., VINCENNES, IND. 


Sold out on Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Have limited number of Peach and Apple 
to offer in light grades 


Raspberries and Blackberries 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Seedling Pecans 











Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 


The American Nurseryman 


National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
39 State St., ROCHESTE! 


Subscription Rates:— $1.50 per yr.: © ¥ 
Canada and abroad : 50 cents extr: 


ADVERTISING RATE, $2.10 *!& INCH 


‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast.’’ 
American Association of Nurserymen.,. 

Edited by Ralph 1. Olcott, 
Trade Journalism. 
who, since June, 1898 —a quarter of a century 
all the time for the interests of all the nurserymen.’”’ 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen. 


NE CAN only act in the light of present knowledge. 
Until you kno 
Journal as the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 
such knowledge as you have. 
It is for this reason that we: are glad to acquaint you with 
It speaks for itself; but if you would have 
corroborative proof, ask any prominent Nurseryman. 


this publication. 


Calls for back numbers come in almost every mail. Many cannot 
be supplied, as editions have been exhausted. The only safe way 
is to see that your subscription is paid for in advance. 


‘*A paper which gives the 


reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chicago, Ill., in Printer’s Ink. 








s. for $3.50. 


per year 





Former President E. 8. Welch, 


founder of American Nursery 
‘*The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
has boosted 
Former 


of the existence of such « Nursery Trade 


best value for the money to the 











TO THE TRADE ONLY 


We offer a general assortment of Nursery 
stock, and Nursery supplies, including— 
A few thousand Vrooman FRANQUETTE and 
MAYETTE Walnuts, both grafted and seed- 
lings from grafted trees, and ITALIAN or 
SPANISH Chestnut 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


122 12 Grand Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON 








= 
Scarcity of Stock 
makes our offer of choice shade trees and 
shrubs interesting reading. 

We offer in assorteu size Norway and Sugar 
| Maple. Horse Chestnut, Cat ape Bungei, Eu- 
| ropean Sycamore, American Elm. 

In shrubs, Althea, both bush and tree 
shape, Cornus Siberica. Deutzias, Hydrangea 
P.G., Kerria Japonica and Japonica Varie- 
gated, Philadelphus assorted, Prunus Pis- 
sardi, Golden ye Spires a Opulifolia Aurea, 
Thumbergii and Van Houttei. 

In Evergreens. Douglas Spruce. White 

pprace, Norway Spruce. White and Scotch 
Pine Retinospora Picifera und Picifera Au- 
rea; Arbor Vitae, Columbia, Compacta, Ell- 





wangeriana, Lutea, Siberica, and Siberica 
Lutescens. 
_ W.B. COLE, Painesville, O. 











A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


HE horticultural interests of the 
T United States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman.” The welfare of the 
whole people of the United States de- 
pends largely upon the fostering and 
developing of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
pianters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resetits in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 














When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 


Keep NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 
date in mind—15th of each month. 








Price List, No. 13. in Autumn of 1 


soon as possible 





The Spécial Wholesale and Retail Buisess of 


EUROPEAN SEEDS OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
conducted by ST. PRZEDPELSKI, KIEFF, RUSSIA, was liquidated in 1918 and removed 
te — POLAND, where it is now in operation. 


llorders can be filled now os SS 20 to 30 per cent. higher than those published in my last 
This firm A buy every kind of seeds of American Trees and Shrubs. Please send offers as 


All cofréspondérice and orders should be addressed to 


ST. PRZEDPELSK! & COMPANY, PLOCK, POLAND, EUROPE 








Quercus palustris (Pin Oak) 
Fraxinus americana 
(White Ash) 
Populus nigra fastigiata 
(Lombardy Poplar) 
Ulmus monumentalis 
(Cornish Elm) 


Ask for our prices before ordering 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


H. VERZAAL, General Manager 
P. O. Box 275 N.C, 


WILMINGTON, 
Your Prospective Customers 


gg in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed M 
It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise he sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
gers given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
i all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
peed Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
Book free. Write for it, 
-_- - Your Advertising Literature. 
Our Analytical peveties Counsel and Salcs 
Promotion Se: will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus  tadering maximum p 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotatios—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
















RestS St.Louis 





NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and 
desiring to keep in touch with commerc 
culture in England and the continent of Karop- 
Your best means of doing this is to take in 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


r circulation covers the whole trade in trme 
prite and the ceenkn of the 


io 
Impartial 4 of all pe coo etc. aa 
Fpowipt o $1.00, co 
ee dee y rade aati} 
Bepiines 


&& C. PEARSON, Lewdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
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American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities | 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GRUWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 
Any of the following beoks will be sent on receipt”of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 
123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
American Apple Orchard Gardening for Pleasure Piant Breeding, New Edition 

Be Bs BPP ccs eccsccces 1.75 By Peter Henderson.......... 1.90 Bay Woe. Bs. Bh. TORO. 2005000005 2.18 
American Fruit Culturist Gardening for Profit—Henderson.. 1.90 Plant Propagation: Greenhouse and 

By John J. Thomas. ........ 3.15 Grape Growers Guide—Chorlton.. 1.15 Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 2.15 

Plums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 2.15 
American Grape Culture—Munson 2.15 Grape Culturist—A.S. Fuller...... 1.90 
" . Plant Physiology—-B. M. Duggar... 1.76 
American Gra rowing and Wine Greenhouse Constryction—Taft.... 2.15 : 

Making e Housmann... 1.90 Greenhouse Management_—Tatft. od nn Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 1.90 
American Hort.altural Manual Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard. .90 

By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.15 i ns . becaecceses .90 Principles of Agriculture—-Bailey.. 1.40 
Annals of Horticulture—Bailey.... 1.35 How To Know Wild Fruits Productive Orcharding—F.C. Sears 1.85 
Art of Landscape Architecture fF § Sl ee 1.65 Propagating of Plants 

oe ES Eee 3.80 Injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 2.15 By Andrew S. Fuller.......... 1.90 
American Peach Orchard Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 1.75 Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey 1.90 

) = § £43» ee 1.75 Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard.... 3.45 Principles of Pruning—Kains..... 2.15 
Awakening of Business Irrigation Farming—-L. M. Wilcox. 2.15 Pruning Manual 

Edward N. Hurley, Irrigation for the Orchard—Stewart 1.65 2 Se are 2.65 

Chairman Fed. Trade Com’n... 2.16 Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey. 1.4@ Putnam’s Garden Hand Book..... 2.00 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants Landscape Gardening—Waugh 1.90 Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.35 

Se Ee Ecce ecdscvocaes 1.90 Landscape Gardening—Maynard... 1.90 Roses—How To Grow—Robert Pyle 1.00 
Bush Fruits—B) F. W. Card....... 1.90 Landscape Gardening—The Small Rose—H. B. Ellwanger ........... 1.40 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- Place—By Elsa. Rehmann..... 2.65 Sales Promotion By Mail.......... 2.15 

SE vacdae Ris 68006000400" 2.15 Landscape Planting, Plants for.... .85 Small Fruit Culturist—A.S. Fuller. 1.65 
California Fruits and How to Grow Landscape Gardening — Puckler- Soils—E. W. Hilgard............. 4.3% 

Them—E. J. Wickson, A.M.... 3.15 PY 66 ciessctaancabeees 3.65 Seils—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ...... 2.00 
Citrus Fruits and Culture Manual American Grape Growing OS! ee eee 1.90 

By H. Harold Hume.......... 2.65 OT Ee eer ee 2.65  Soils—By Charles W. Burkett.... 1.65 
Citrus Fruits—J. BE. Coit.......... 2.15 Making Horticulture Pay—Kains.. 1.75 Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... 75 
Country Life Movement—Bailey... 1.40 Manual of Fruit Diseases Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Conquest of the Tropics L. R. Hessler, H. H. Whetzel.. 2.65 Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 

By Frederick Upham Adams.. 2.15 Manual of Fruit Insects volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 
Cyclopedia of Agficulture M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 2.65 text engravings. 96 sepia half- 

By E. V. Wiicox-C. B. Smith... 3.75 Manual of Gardening—L. H. Bailey 2.65 tones. 500 collaborators. May 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh....... 90 Manual of Tree Diseases be had on installment payments 36.00 
Fertilizers and Crops eee 2.65 Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.66 

By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke........ 2.65 Manual of Vegetabfé Garden Insects Strawberry Growing 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees... 1.65 By Crosby & Leonard......... 2.65 iy. & a ae 1.90 
Field Notes on Apple Culture Manures & Fertilizers—Wheeler.. 1.75 Successful Fruit Culture 

ge Ae” eee 90 Modern Fruit Marketing—Brown.. 1.75 By Samuel T. Maynord....... 1.75 
First Principles of Soil Fertility Modern Propagation Tree Fruits— Systematic Pomology—Waugh .... 1.75 
. 4 =— a Cae oe - aa errr 1.50 Ten Acres Enough-—-I. P. Roberts. 1.35 

ores anting—H. N. Jarchow.. 1. Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 5.00 =MI-T : 
Forcing Book Nursery Book—Dr. L. H. Bailey... 1.65 “a aie " _ —- 2.40 

me De. i, Weeeeiiey........... 1.40 Natural Style Landscaping—Waugh 2.65 The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 1.90 Reene.ten fe... 4.15 

W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 1.65 Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 1.75 Tropical Agriculture—Nicholls.. 1.65 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Outlook to Nature—-Bailey........ 1.40_ : 

By Paddock-Whipple ......... 1.65 Parsons on the Rose—Parsons.... 1.35 A paper which gives the best value 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 2.15 Peach Culture—J. A. Fultoo...... 1.35 for the money to the reader will give 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing Peach Growing—By H. P. Gould... 2.16 the best value to the advertiser as well. 

@-~_s* - eae 1.75 Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn.... 1.35 | don’t think there is any argument 
Fumigation Methods Physical Properties of Soi! about the soundness of this view.—H. 

We PIII oc 5.600 sc cnvcccee 1.75 ie ih MEE sosecs<ccees -75 Dumont, Chicago, IIl., in Printer’s Ink. 











































the trade. 


The Whole Subject of Nursery Trade Publicity 


By a system exclusively its own, this publishing company covers the American Nur- 


sery Trade thoroughly. Advertisements intrusted to its care are published first in the 


“American Nurseryman,” through which they reach subscribers, and then are published 
in the “American Nursery Trade Bulletin” through which they reach the remainder of 


BETTER THAN ANY TRADE DIRECTORY—Mailing Lists changed daily. 


The rate for advertisements covers the double service, on the Ist and 18th 
each month. Forms close on the 25th. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


American urserpman and American Qursery Crade Bulletin 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RUN IN BOTH PUBLICATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY COVERING THE TRADE 


Per Month Per Month Ist & 15th 


Per Month Per Month Ist & 15th 


Ist & 15th Yeariy 
ie ae oes $ 2.10 $ 2.00 
Eighth Page.. 9.50 8.50 
Quarter Page .. 18.75 17.00 


Ist & 15th Yearly 
Column ..... $25.00 $22.50 
Half Page.... 37.50 34.00 
Std 70.00 63.00 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 39 State St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ADVTG., $2.10 INCH @A. CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE NURSERY TRADE 


‘SW SUBN., $1.50 YEAR 











American Nurseryman Advts. Are Included in American Nursery Trade Bulletin Monthly 











TRADE SENTIMENT 


A letter recently received from President) 
Robert Pyle of the Conard & Jones Com-| 
pany says: “Your recent issue serves to 
reinforce a conviction that has been grow-| 
ing with me that you are alive to the in- 
terests of the Nurserymen and sensitive to 
their needs. I want you to know that some} 
of us appreciate the fact that we have a} 
Trade Journal which may be counted upon | 
to help boost the movements that are for 
the betterment of the Industry generally.” 

The D. Hill Nursery Company in a recent 
letter said: “I am more than ever convinced 
that the “American Nurseryman,” being an 
independent Trade Journal, is a logical 
medium which should be dominant in the 
Nursery Field.” 

“Your publication is doing a great work. 
We are all with you.”—John A. Young, 
President, Aurora (Illinois) Nurseries. 


Subscription: $1.50 per year, Three Years. $3.50 








AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Stadard Cyclopedia of Horticulture o.1.‘5. sae 


E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. As a 
reserence book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 


Write tor 16-page prospectus containing description and our offer. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


40,000 plant names 
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